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The Rees- 
Mace ‘Gnome’ 
when closed 
does not stand 
as high as a 
telephone 












The Rees-Mace was the first 
self-contained portable wireless 
set manufactured and marketed 


in Great Britain (1923). 


To-day the Rees- Mace 
“Gnome” Portable still leads 
the world as a marvel of com- 
pact efficiency—for it weighs 
less than 20lbs. and its dimen- 
sions are 13 x I1 x 6 inches. 


Price: 
19 guineas 


THE SMALL SET WITH 
THE BIG PERFORMANCE 


The Rees-Mace “ Gnome” is the smallest 
efficient portable wireless set in the world, yet 
nothing has been sacrificed to achieve such 
compactress—the set is a four valve screened 
grid receiver with standard valves, batteries 
and loud speaker. 

Completely self-contained and built into a 
small hide attaché case, the “ Gnome ” gives 
razor-edge selectivity and a choice of home 











REES-MACE 






and foreign broadcasting programmes at full 
loud-speaker strength, and with true, vital 
tone. 
The price of 19 guineas for the “ Gnome ” 
represents a value unsurpassed among port- 
able wireless sets, for throughout it upholds 
the very high Rees-Mace standard. 

Write, phone or call for fully illustrated 
catalogue showing all Rees-Mace portables. 


REES-MACE 


‘Gnome’ Portable Wireless 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. 
39a Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 


Scottish Showrooms: 142 Queen St., Glasgow. Paris: Rees-Radio, 46 Rue Pierre Charron. 
The Hague: Rees-Radio, Nieuwe Uitleg 8. 








[PRICE 6D. 


(Phone: Mayfair 3758) 


New York: Wanamaker’s. 
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STOP THAT COLD 
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‘SA drop on your handkerchief’ 


Between the first and the second 
sneeze there is time to take precau- 


tions. You can either neglect the 
oncoming cold, with all its un- 
pleasant and possibly dangerous 
consequences, or you can stop the 
infection with “ Vapex.” 


W 


“ Vapex” is so pleasant that nobody 
who has ever used it hesitates be- 
tween the two alternatives. Simply 
put a drop on the handkerchief. As 
you breathe it grows stronger and 
stronger. It searches out the germs 


and deprives them of their power . 


for mischief. The head is relieved. 
The “ stuffiness” goes. The whole 
respiratory system is gently stimu- 
lated to increased resistance. 


Ww 


“Vapex” stopscolds quickly because 
it goes straight to the cause of the 
trouble—the germs which multiply 
so rapidly in the warm passages of 
the nose and throat. The simple act 
of breathing the “ Vapex” vapour 
brings a powerfully active germicide 
into direct contact with the germs. 


Of Chemists, 2/- and 3/- per bottle 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD., BARDSLEY VALE 
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space-saving and 


‘Buy this Modern aul 


Bookcase F- 





Your ‘ Gunn "’ Book- 
case will conform to 
the . ideals. of the 
modern home—it is 


labour-saving. It holds 
just the number of 
books you possess, so 
wasting no space, and 
it keeps your books 
clean and orderly, so 
making dusting and 
tidying unnecessary. 








Your ‘“ Gunn” made 
to harmonize with any 
wood, grows section 
by . section, to any 
shape or size. 


Deferred payments 
may be arranged. 


RATAN 


a  aneereeee 
TRACE MARK, 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


WM. ANGUS & CO. LTD. 


FREE.- The Book of 


the “ Gunn” 
Sectional Bookcase sug- 
gests and illustrates an 
infinite number of new 
ways for the safe keeping 





of books. It shows and 
explains the “Gunn” 
Sectional Bookcase that 
suits all shapes and sizes 


50a Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C.2. of books and rooms. 
(Makers of the famous Mollis Send for your free copy 
Upholstery and Majik Table.) now. 
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COMPOUND BONUSES 
AGAIN INCREASED 





Preliminary investigations indicate that the 

results of the Valuation now in progress 

should justify a further increase in the rates 
of Compound Bonuses. 


The anticipated annual rates per 
£100 assured range from:— 
£2-1-0 to £2-5-0 
according to class, on recent Policics, to 
£4-12-0 to £6-0-0 
on Policies of long duration. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Watter Runciman. 





FUNDS EXCEED £18,000,000. 
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THE MOST ASTONISHING 


THING HAS HAPPENED! 











1. The specially 
hardened 
chrome nickel 
bolt which holds 
the vanes perma- 
nently in place 
and absolutely 
prevents any pos- 
sibility of their 
coming loose. 

2. The washer- 
bearings are scien- 
tifically diamond 
cut from chrome nickel stainless steel, 





micro- 
scopically exact for many years of free running 
without vibration. 

3. The size and angle of the vanes have been 
arrived at by three years’ experiment in actual 


running. Observe how the vanes taper towards 
the suction point. 

4. The bushes are 
1/18,000 of an inch. 
non-existent. 

5. The strong welded bar which holds the vanes 
permanently and rigidly in place. 

6. Two washers are supplied with every Hulco 
Mileage Multiplier—one of which is an emer- 
gency washer iz case the existing washer is 
broken when the carburetter flange is separated. 


individually turned to 
Wear and friction are 








We have found out how to get at least 
25% more miles per gallon out of your car. 


The Simplest Invention 
in the World 


‘te HULCO MILEAGE 
MULTIPLIER 


FITTED IN A FEW MINUTES 
Let us explain how simply it works, 

Just remember that a big percentage (in 
some cases 60%) of the petrol which 
comes through your carburetter goes out 
of the exhaust unexploded. It is wasted. 
Goes into thin air. 


WHY IS THISP Because it hasn’t 
been thoroughly atomised. It hasn’t been 
properly mixed with the air and thrown 
into the cylinder as an even, instan- 
taneously exploded mixture. 


HOW TO DO IT. The Hulco Mileage 
Multiplier is the only invention’ that can 
do it effectively. Look at the diagram 
and you'll see why. Three propellers fit 
flush in the induction pipe. The suction 
of the engine whirls them round at 6,000 
revolutions per minute. But only two 
propellers go the one way—the middle one 
goes the other way. Just imagine the 
tremendous breaking-up effect on the 
liquid petrol and air. Smashed into 
millions of atoms—so fine they speed away 
into the cylinders in the form of the 


SWORN AFFIDAVITS 


"1. Extract from sworn statement by 
Philip John Porter, of Invicta, 10 Great 
West Road, Lampton, Middlesex, sworn 
before F. H. Heald, Commissioner of 
Oaths, Wordsworth Chambers, East Ham. 
“Since fitting the Hulco Mileage Multi- 
plicr to my Senior 12 h.p. Singer Saloon 
Car, I have increased my- mileage per 
gallon from 28 MILES TO 42 MILES. 
This I consider astonishing, and as an 
expert of 20 years’ motor experience, I am 
more than satisfied with the result, espe- 
cially the saving on my petrol account.” 


2. Extract from sworn statement by 
Gerald F. Brinsley, Leigh, Canterbury 
Road, Ashford, sworn before A. L. Hunt, 
Commissioner of Oaths, Bevis Marks, 
London. 

“T have had fitted to my 1926 Morris 
Cowley a Hulco Mileage Multiplier. In 
order to verify the claims made, I emptied 
my tank, and after filling with one gallon 
of petrol ran the car over very rough up 
and down country until the petrol was 
used up. I found on checking the mileage 
that I had covered 38 miles before the 
petrol gave out. As I have never before 
obtained more than 25 miles to the gallon, 
I was perfectly satisfied with the result.” 


HERE ARE THE. FACTS 


1. Will definitely give you 25% more miles per 
gallon. Most probably you'll get as much as 
42%. 

These other things will be proved to you in 
the first 100 yards. 

2 IMMEDIATE. cg 0 Pe 


dead slow on top gear to high speed in 30 
yards. 4. Five miles per hour more speed on 
each gear. 

35,000 are doing all these things in cars this 
very minute. 

The Hulco Mileage Multiplier is entirely 
automatic in action —self-lubricating— 
silent—can never come loose—and each 
one is under replacement guarantee for 
50,000 miles. 

There’s a special size made to fit each 
make of car, motor coach or motor lorry. 
The veriest amateur can fit it. A spanner 
and a few minutes’ work are all-that is 
necessary. Just separate the carburetter 
from the induction pipe, slip in the Hulco 
Mileage Multiplier on its flange—then 
screw the carburetter to the induction 
pipe again—the joint is completely leak- 
proof. 


SENSATIONAL OFFER 
SEND NO MONEY. Just fit the Hulco Multiplier 
to your car—run it for 14 days—and if you 
DON’T get at least 25% more miles per gallon 
(and we'll take your word for it) then just send 
it back and the matter is ended. All we ask you 
to do is to send on £1 (which is the total cost 
of the Helco Mileage Multiplier) when it HAS 
DEFINITELY PROVED ITSELF TO DO ALL 
WE CLAIM FOR IT IN YOUR OWN CAR. You 
can almost pay the £1 for it out of what you 
save on petrol in the 14 days! Then it keeps 
en saving you anything from £15 to £50 per 
annum year after year. In the case of a 
fleet of lorries the saving can easily reach 
ds per annum. And all witb 
a simple little invention. 


NOW FOR ACTION 


eh d of p 








lightest mist—completely exploded in the cold— 
same quantity in every cylinder. without “ kicking” “ back-firing.” 3. From SEND NO MONEY—JUST POST THIS FORM 
HULCO LTD., oo STREET, THIS FORM BRINGS ONE FOR YOUR CAR ON 14 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
ATO crccee evcccccvvesevesssessese 
14d F Trial f “AIT 
ast 4 days) Free og K sy. motor ICON | Soeiskscs dan dacedtendsidddecatadansscrecdddadccetentindhedsedsnadinedse tua eee 
(Model es (Carburetter ) PUI UIE MU eg d Seg Saas ssa daacesds cosck. nas a dake sane toate insaadaa da neastetasaadaaeiaa 
(year CH.P. ,) 
Also enclose complete instructions for fitting. 8. devtnebbdeusvecenddnadtacaia vaducadcwndaudys Guaateseaghbacsigncuces Guaecauedaadsiedadccsaanaaca 


I will agree to fit it at once and within 14 days 
I will send it back if I am_not satisfied and 
there will be no further obligation. If I am 
entirely satisfied with the results obtained I 
agree to remit the £1 to you on the 14th day. 


NOTE.—If you prefer to send your remittance with your order our money- 
refund offer will still apply. Fenat mark on the form “ Money herewith.” 
Applications may be telephoned if desired—(ROYAL 1530). 
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W. E. HURCOMB'S 


‘A short time ago two young Hindoos called, having heard of 
Hurcomb in Bombay. Before they left, £200 was offered for a 
single emerald ring. (I am an acknowledged expert on 
emeralds.) This one was native cut and | knew that when 
re-cut by an English lapidary it would be sparkling and full of 
life, and not as dull as ditchwater. _ Four days later it realized 
over £1,250 at auction, and the two Hindoos were delighted. 
The wife of a multi-millionaire (who passed away a year ago) 
desired a motor conveyance to carry her racehorses from the 
stables to the course, decided to sell her diamond necklace. 
A firm who advertise to purchase at liberal prices offered 
£1,400, but her late husband insisted upon it being shown to 
me, ere offer was accepted. Possibly the over-the-counter buyer 
knew of Sir So-and-So’s great wealth. It sold here for a fraction 
under £3,000, which enabled her to buy the motor and not be 
beholden to her husband, who was a Scot! Another transac- 
tion. The executors said let the lot go for £18,000. I sold that 
very lot for £30,000. Experto crede—I am talking in big figures, 
but I often say the widow's mite is as welcome as the pearls of a 
princess. Buy or borrow the Morning Post or Daily Telegraph any 
Saturday, or the Times any Tuesday, and read my pictorial com- 
ment concerning unimportant transactions to gigantic deals, in 
old furniture, tapestry, old needlework, porcelain, china, books, 
violins, stamps, silver plate, pictures, engravings, in fact every- 
thing. Some firms are fond of advertising that they have been 
in business 100 years—some nearly 200—and the reputation 
they have established, but | can only claim a wide and honour- 
able reputation (as a famous editor said 22 years ago) for 30 
years in the City and Islington, but only 10 years an auctioneer. 
Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Posi, 
Saturday, January 25: . 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance, | Dover Street), know 
that they always get a square deal. Phone: Gerrard 5971-4. 


TRUE STORIES. 
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Just Published 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE 
COAL INDUSTRY 


By R. C. SMART, M.I.Min.E. 
Demy 8vo. 278 pp. Map and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
It is not fully realised that the most exacting and trying 
time of post-war mining has yet to be faced. This book forms 
the first attempt in the rational treatment of the financial, 
commercial and industrial problems of the industry to ether 
an the latest phases in the utilisation of the raw product— 


A CASE FOR 
LAISSEZ-FAIRE 


By JAMES W. NISBET, M.A., LLB. 
Crown 8vo. 248 pp. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 
PART ONE: The Nature of Competition—The Mobility of 
Labour—The Fluidity = Capital—The Growth of Organiza- 
tion. PART TWO: The Justification of Economic Man— 
‘The Psychology of ee Man. PART THREE: The 
Respansibility of the Producer—The Rationale of Consumption, 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS 
OF NATIVE SEGREGATION 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By JOHN KIRK, B.Com., with a Foreword by Dr. 
C. T. LORAM, M.A., Member of South African 

Native Affairs Commission. a 
Crown 8vo, 156 pp. Cloth. 6s. 


This book examines the controversy on the treatment of 
natives in South Africa at its heart—the economic problem of 
competition between the two principal races in_the African 
sub-continent for employment and for land. The principal 
features are a diagnosis of the various ills which now affect 
relations between Europeans and Natives in the economic and 
social. spheres, and a statement of various realities in the 
South African Native problem which are now commonly 
obscured by sentimentalism or prejudice. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 
14 GREAT SMITH ST., WESTMINSTER. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to; 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 











ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY, 





PRESIDENT—TuE Most Hon, Tur 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





Medical Superintendent: Dante. F, Ramnaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park -and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted, 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders, It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, oe ogy Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, and Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 


pathological research. 
MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab« 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm} 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch,’ and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foots 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court); 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts; 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 








A Great Work with A Great Object 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“‘ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have been given a chance in life, and have 
been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the Empire. 


10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. 
1,100 children are always being maintained. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 
; Society’s Work. 


Patrons; THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
QUEEN. H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Countess of 
Harewood. FIELD-MARSHAL ILR.H. THE DUKE 
OF CONNAUGHT. 

President: H.R. THE PRINCE OF WALES, -K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer; FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, 
Esq. Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON, 
Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committce: HOWSON. F, 
DEVITT, Esq. Secretary: IF. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, “LONDON, W.C. 2 
Legacics and Bequesis, 























The Society pleads for 
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BISCUITS : ROBIN HOOD 


SO CRISP. SO THIN, SO GOOD ; “ROYAL” BOILERS 
Made only by are suitable for fixing in scullery 


or kitchen, and will give warmth 


ae me 
we i in every room when used in 
CAR R S of Carlisle eS conjunction with “ROYAL” 
, ; Radiators. 








Through all Heating Engineers. Write for Booklet, 
The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 


~ Beeston, Notts. f 
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De luxe 
Cruises 


Magical Mosques and 
stately Minarets . 
historical ruins and teem- 
ing bazaars. Cruise along 
the golden shores of the 
Mediterranean this Sprin, 
aboard the world’s m 
luxuriously appointed 
cruising liner, “‘ Arandora 
Star.” 


March 14 to April 11. 
27 days. 6,786 miles. To 
SF bgy Corsica, Italy, 

alta, Aegean Sea, Haifa 
(for Jerusalem), Egypt, 
Algeria and Portugal. 
April 12 to May 6. 24 
days. 6,408 miles. To 
Spain, Tunis, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy and Aegean 
ea. 





By the 
BLUE STAR LINER 


“ARANDORA 
STAR” 


No liner in the world so effec- 
tively combines charm with com- 
fort and luxury as the “ Aran- 
dora Star.’ Every State-room a 
Cabin de Luxe, glorious clear 
May 7 to May 30. 22 Games Decks, Open-Air Swim- 
days. 5,816 miles. To ming Pool, etc. 

Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatia, 


Venice and Algeria. Write for full_particulars of all 


“ Arandora Star” Cruises to 


BLUE STAR 


LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. 1 (Gerrard 5671). 


LIVERPOOL: 10, Water Street; or Principal Tourist Agents. 
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The R.M.S. HILDEBRAND. 


Sailings from LIVERPOOL 


March 18th, May 20th, July 15th, 
September 16th, November 18th. 


Visiting picturesque Portugal, Madeira, the garden island of 
the Sea, and the mysterious forests of the Great Amazon, 


Fare for the Six Weeks’ Round Cruise from 
£90 to £120 

including all the organised shore excursions. 

Write for Illustrated Bock “S,” Cruise Dept. 


BOOTH LINE 


11 Adelphi Terrace Cunard Building 
LONDON, W.C.2. LIVERPOOL. 
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th IMPRESSION 
SHORTLY 


Her 


“FISHE character of this nation has seldom 
been more faithfully and, as it were, un- 
deliberately portrayed. . . . A perfect pre- 
sentation of the common Englishman with his 

back against the wall.” 
J. C. SQUIRE in The Observer. 


Privates 


ws RIUMPHANT. The picture is not only 
unforgettable but convincing. Any 
similar book on a former war would have 

taken its place as a classic.” 
The Times Lit. Sup. 


We 


“ A DEEPLY human book, inspired not by 

the humanity that rejects war, but by 
the humanity that accepts it in the widest sense 
as part of man’s experience.” 


Daily Telegraph. 


“THE story is told with a cruel beauty that 
distinguishes it above all other narratives 
of its kind.” Western Mail. 


“ Private 


“MANY passages of great beauty, of 
sublimity expressed by sudden, simple 
contrasts of profound, almost desolate, 
philosophy . . . the sympathy, humour and 

insight of genius.” 
John o’ London’s Weekly. 


19022” 


“EVERY man and woman who served, I 

honestly believe, will want to grip the 
author’s hand and tell him he has achieved the 
one book which, above all others, was needed.” 


Daily Chronicle. 


HER PRIVATES WE 
by Private 19022 
7s. 6d. 


PETER DAVIES 
30 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 
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News of the Week 


The Naval Conference 
F\HE opening of the Naval Conference on Tuesday was 
the oceasion of an unparalleled appeal to the con- 
science and reason of the world, made audible by wireless to 
many millions of listeners. The King’s speech was brief 
but impressive, and everybody was delighted to see how 
unexpectedly well His Majesty looked and how strong 
and clear was his voice. The speeches of all the principal 
delegates were what we should have desired. There was 
not in any one of them a note of obstruction or triviality 
or of backwardness in a desire to serve a great ideal. 
When that has been said we have to admit that the 
technical difliculties of agreement are most formidable 
in their range and complexity. We have discussed these 
in a leading article, and will say here only that the most 
remarkable phenomenon of recent years has been the 
growth of public opinion in regard to war. It is now 
felt in the English-speaking countries that war is an 
avoidable thing. 








* * * 


That would not have been admitted ten years ago. 
It is only a question now of providing the alternative 
te war—a~ machinery - of- peace which -cannot -at~ any 


point break down. ~ Public opinion; so far as we can 
judge, has gone appreciably ahead of what even pro- 
gressive statesmen regard as practicable, and it has, 
of course, gone very much further ahead of technical 
opinion which is necessarily engaged in planning security 
on the old terms. If this be a just survey of the situation, 
it is clear that public opinion all over the world is the 
most potent element in the demand for new methods, 
There is scarcely any limit to the influence which public 
opinion can exert. ‘ The world is at last equipped with 
the means of disseminating that opinion. 
* ** x * 

The King described agreement between the maritime 
nations on the limitation of navies as “ one of the most 
important columns in the edifice of peace.’? These words 
take us to the heart of what is being attempted at the 
Naval Conference. In conversation one commonly hears 
it said that there is far too much fuss about “ parity.” 
It is argued that if it be really true that the United 
States and Great Britain will never fight eachother, 
there is no sense in all this heart-searching and- brain- 
racking about numbers. Why, for example, should: not 
these two countries, having banned mutual suspicion, 
build what ships they think they need without eyeing 
one another unceasingly ? Surely, it is said, it is parity 
which keeps alive the very suspicion which otherwise 
need not exist. We agree that if Great Britain and the 
United States were the only maritime nations there 
would be a great deal of sense in these arguments, but, 
as it is, it is necessary to look much further. 

bee ae * 

It is essential to set an example in agreed reduction. 
This is the only way to persuade to disarmament those 
other nations which do not believe in any security which 
they find too dependent upon a vague trustfulness. 
Moreover, the flaunting of large fleets, which might easily 
continue in being if there were no such incentive to definite 
reduction as is provided by ‘parity,’ would be an ever- 
ready text for the apostles of panic. In the cireumstances 
we are satisfied that parity, even though it be a name 
rather than a fact,:-has been introduced into the negotia- 
tions for unassailable reasons. .The logician may laugh 
at the pretence of the Anglo-American. plan of parity 
which gives America three more large cruisers than Great 
Britain has got but allows Great Britain a total cruiser 
tonnage exceeding that of the United States. Neverthe- 


less, this sort of agreement is indispensable. ' 
Ce ok * 


The Prime Minister’s speech was admirable. His pacific 
ideals are no doubt what they have always been; but 
what a difference in the expression, in the sense of 
responsibility, and in the businesslike recognition of 
difficulties, from the flighty and taunting character of 
the speeches which he was accustomed to make at the 
beginning of the War! It was very wise of him to dwell 
upon “ security ’—the word that goes to the heart of the 
French. Were there not, he asked, real pledges of security 
in the Peace Pact, the Covenant, the World Court, the 
Optional Clause and all those Treaties and instruments 
of which the League was sponsor? His chief point was 


that the military preparation of any one nation must be 


determined to a considerable degree by.the military 
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preparation of the others. Therefore, international Our own sympathies are entirely with Lord Grey,who 


agreement and disarmament could not be separated. 
So long as this was understood every step forward was 
to the good; it could become a longer step at every 
fresh opportunity for reviewing the situation. 

* * * * 


Mr. Stimson referred without hesitation or apology, as 
American statesmen have the habit of doing, to public 
opinion as the real directing force. He said that the 
nations demanded success at the Conference, and failure 
would bring “ disaster to their dearest hopes.’’ He agreed 
with the Prime Minister that the stages of disarmament 
must be gradual, but he added, ‘‘ We are ready to stay here 
until the problems are solved; until the opportunities 
are grasped and until we can give to the world an agrce- 
ment that will carry us happily on to the time when we 
can meet again to look over the situation anew.” M. 
Tardieu’s speech might have been an honest dissonance, 
as it was half expected to be, but it was not. He agreed 
with Mr. Stimson that failure would be “ disastrous.” 
France, he said, brought as her contribution to the 
common work “ both her good wili and her will.” As for 
Signor Grandi, the Italian delegate, he gave a plainer hint 
than anyone else of the possibility of drastic and immediate 
reduction. ‘‘ Half measures are always a failure.” Mr. 
Wakatsuki, the Japanese delegate, was scarcely less 
encouraging. Japan, he said, was ready “‘ to go to the 
limit in Naval disarmament in conjunction with the 
other Powers.” All she wanted was enough naval forces 
for defence but not for offence. 


* * * * 


Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Grey of Fallodon 

On Monday Mr. Lloyd George spoke at the National 
Liberal Club, and at the end of his speech had something 
to say about the recent criticism of himself by Lord 
Grey of Fallodon. First he discussed the possible 
courses before the Liberal Party on the assumption that 
a three-party system had come to stay. In his opinion 
there were three possible courses: (1) opposition in the 
old sense, (2) co-operation (not to be confused with 
coalition), (3) completely independent action. He had 
come to the conclusion that the conditions of co-operation 
had not been fulfilled, and therefore he reluctantly fell 
back upon completely independent action which might, 
however, give way to co-operation if the Liberal Party 
should be offered honourable terms. 


* * * k 


When he turned to the subject of Lord Grey, Mr. 
Lloyd George, whose dramatic sense in handling a 
situation never fails, spoke with much more restraint 
than his audience had expected. Of course, he could 
not refrain from several hard words. Lord Grey, he 
said, had tried to pull back a party which had been 
acting like brothers to wallow in the old faction. That 
was “rather mean.” Lord Grey had praised other 
parties, but had not one word of praise for his own 
gallant little party. That was “rather shabby.” Lord 
Grey’s speech should have been delivered to a mecting 
of the whole party; any other course was “ unmanly ” 
—and so on. Still, as we said, the speech was com- 
paratively restrained, and it ended up with an appeal 


to Lord Grey to come back and help his party. As, 
however, Mr. Lloyd George refused to discuss his 


fund with the Liberal Council, which he described as a 
self-appointed body, and as he said that the question 
of leadership concerned the party as a whole and had 
nothing to do with the Liberal Council, he has made 
reconciliation with Lord Grey even less likely than 
it was. 


feels that traditional Liberalism should not be at the 
disposal of an incalculable guerrilla leader who in his 
partisan excitement continually forgets the interests of the 
nation. We write this with reluctance, as no one who has 
studied the proceedings of the present Parliament can have 
failed to respect the very high abilities of the Liberal 
Party as a whole. This small band, highly gifted with 
brains and debating power, has performed prodigies of 
Parliamentary work, and by comparison has put the 
Unionist Opposition to shame. We cannot help feeling 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s personal fund and his em- 
barrassing volatility hang like a millstone round the 
neck of the party. In Parliament he is a dazzling 
figure, but outside Parliament his reputation is very 


different. 
* ok * * 


Mr. Baldwin’s Rectorial Address 

We turn with relief from Mr. Lloyd George’s latest 
position to quite another picture when we read the moving 
and satisfying address which Mr. Baldwin delivered on 
Monday as Lord Rector of Glasgow University. His 
subject was “ character,” and he showed that Empires 
had decayed through want of it. To Romans and bar- 
barians alike Rome had seemed eternal, the one fixed 
point. Yet her dissolution was explicable and inevitable, 
and from it sprang a thousand years of war. Character 
was, at all events, the foundation of the British Empire, 
and if we saved the one we could save the other. The 
Romans had been advised by Virgil pact imponere morem 
—to rear upon peace character. Mr. Baldwin’s use of 
these words was rather free, for the Romans had less 
thought of setting an example and more thought of 
enforcing a system than was in his own mind. The French 
to-day, inheritors of the Latin tradition, would no doubt 
be inclined to put the emphasis on imponere. Their idea 
of confining the future by very exact pledges and of making 
their dependants a model of themselves sharply dis- 
tinguishes their method from our own. Hence, most of 
our present differences. 

* * * * 

“Mr. Baldwin’s treatment of patriotism was delightful. 
At its best, he said, it was a noble virtue. It was an 
emotion, a primitive instinct, not an intellectual concept. 
It was based in childhood on the love of fields and woods 
and streams, and later not only on that but on the love 
of serving such a country. ‘‘ You cannot make the world 
the better by abandoning one of the most powerful 
motives to noble action that the world has yet known.” 
The whole passage distinguishing true from false 
patriotism was extremely fine. With such sound political 
advice before them people will not be in much danger 
of reverting to an empty, flag-waving, vulgar jingoism. 
‘** Pure patriotism which asks nothing and seeks nothing, 
which gives service because it ‘can no more,’ is the 
necessary ingredient in the character upon which a great 
democracy is built.” 

* # * * 
Moderation in India 

Lord Irwin’s visit to Bombay has been marked by a 
rally of moderate opinion. It is customary to say that the 
Indian Liberals have no adequate organization. Conse- 
quently the protests of the Liberal Federation in Madras 
against the decisions of the Nationalist Congress were 
lightly regarded. It is evident, however, that there is a 
stronger feeling than ever before that the Nationalist 
Congress ought not quictly to be allowed to rule the roast. 
During his visit to Bombay the Viceroy has received a 
very encouraging promise from the moderate leaders of 
both Hindus and Moslems to make the most of the Round- 
Table Conference. Another fact of importance is that 
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Mr. Patel, the President of the Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi, has refused to be intimidated by the Congress 
into resigning his office. He has explained that long 
ago he came to the conclusion that he ought to regard his 
position as above party. He had thought of resigning 
in order to express his disapproval of the composition of 
the Simon Commission, but he had been prevailed upon 
by the Viceroy to remain. Now that he was called upon 
to resign by the Congress he felt that similar reasoning 
still required him to remain. His decision, and his 
frank expression of respect for the Viceroy, are certain 
to help the movement towards honest participation in 


the Round-Table Conference. 
* * * * 


The Native Question in South Africa 

The Governor-General of South Africa, at the opening 
of Parliament on January 17th, announced an early 
joint-sitting of both Houses to consider a Bill dealing 
with native representation. The question at issue will 
affect not only the franchise rights of the natives of the 
Cape Province but the whole native policy of South 
Africa, and will have repercussions on the rest of the 
continent. General Hertzog will require a two-thirds 
majority of the joint-sitting to pass his Bill. Without 
the help of his opponents he cannot command this 
majority, and it is therefore to be hoped that they will 
be firm. It is much to be regretted that General Smuts, 
‘whose great influence has always been exerted reasonably 
on behalf of the natives, should be absent from his 


country at this important juncture. 
* * * * 


The Coal Problem 

The Technical Conference held at Geneva under the 
auspices of the International Labour Office must not be 
written down as a failure because it did not succeed, in 
a fortnight’s sustained discussion, in framing a complete 
draft convention in respect of hours of work in coal mines, 
let alone any useful measure of agreement on wages and 
conditions of employment. We have to remember that 
until the discovery of the new technique of international 
co-operation, it had apparently never occurred to the 
authorities in each State that the problems of coal 
concerned all nations, in other words, that the pros- 
perity of cach depended on the prosperity of all. 
Consequently, there are considerable variations as regards 
methods of calculating working time, arrangements for 
overtime, breaks, &c. What this Conference has done is 
to clear the ground, and to narrow down and closely 
define the issues. Agreement was reached that working 
hours should be calculated on the bank to bank basis, 
although every single proposal as to the actual number of 
hours was rejected. We should bear in mind, however, 
that the task of this meeting was exploration. It is now 
for the Governing Body of the Office to formulate the 
actual resolution on hours in coal mines to be included 


in the Agenda of its General Conference in June. 
* * * * 


The Government tabled its amendments to the Coal 
Bill on Tuesday. There is provision for a compulsory 
system of grouping collieries to support the structure of 
the 1926 Act, which gives the final voice in the amalgama- 
tion schemes to the Railway and Canal Commission, 
Three Commissioners are to have authority to take action 
over the whole area of the coalfields. The criticism of 
the quota scheme is met by an amendment discounting 
any increased value thereby claimed. The problem of 
wholesale and retail prices is to be tackled by the 
promised Bill setting up a Consumers’ Council, and 
meanwhile the pithead price is to be controlled by pro- 
visions for recourse to independent arbitration. Finally, 
a definite time limit of three years is fixed for the 


marketing schemes. These will be enforced for a clear 
three months before the half-hour reduction in hours, 
as Mr. Graham had previously intimated. The Govern- 
ment’s amendments seem to meet most of the Liberal 
criticism that was heard in the House. 

* * * * 
The Lords and Unemployment Insurance 

On Wednesday both Houses of Parliament were 
occupied with unemployment. The Lords, by rejecting 
Clause 4 of the Unemployment Insurance Bill, made 
what Lord Salisbury described as “‘a gesture of dis- 
satisfaction’ with the Government’s policy on the 
“genuinely seeking work” issue. They also passed 
a motion limiting the operation of the Bill to one year. 
In this mutilated form the Bill will come up for the 
Report Stage after we have gone to press. 

* * * * 
The National Library of Wales 

We congratulate the Principality and those who have 
borne the burden of creating the National Library of 
Wales, upon the achievement which was celebrated at 
Aberystwyth last week, the twenty-first anniversay of the 
Library’s existence. We also congratulate the architect, 
Mr. Greenslade, upon the two noble wings which are built, 
furnished and in use. He has not failed in producing 
designs fitting the magnificent site on the hills over the 
town. The Library is already recognised as a centre of 
culture, and is rich in books, manuscripts and other 
treasures. (Of course some more money is still needed to 
supplement the Treasury grant for the complete buildings.) 
On Wednesday, the 15th, greetings were brought to the 
Court of Governors from the University and the National 
Museum of Wales and from other great British Libraries. 
Sir Frederic Kenyon gave an admirable address on the 
scope and value of a national library, and on the dangers, 
too, of nationalism in intellectual study. A Welsh 
scholar, Mr. Davies, has been appointed librarian in place 
of Sir John Ballinger, who retires. Only those who have 
worked with this great librarian can measure the value of 
his twenty-one years of service, his energetic and wise 
maturing of the infant, his administrative ability and, 
not least, his acquisitive genius in his Library’s behalf. 

* * * * 
Lord Esher 

We regret to record the death of Lord Esher at the 
age of seventy-seven. His political ability and his accom- 
plishments as a writer tended to be underrated, because 
most of his “‘ public” services were in some way mysterious. 
His early training at the War Office, under the late Duke 
of Devonshire, started him on a line of administrative 
study which enabled him to become an extremely useful 
member of the famous Committee of 1903 and 1904 on 
Army reform. This Committee also advised the Govern- 
ment on national defence, and several ideas which have 
since shaped the Imperial Defence Committee were 
Lord Esher’s. He was trusted and frequently consulted 
by King Edward, and his editing of many of Queen 
Victoria’s letters was done with a good taste which was 
by no means due to a timid discretion. He was essen- 
tially a Committee man, and the nature of his influence 
which was at times undoubtedly great, may be made 
plain to the historian fifty years hence, when his diaries 
will become available. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. on 
December 12th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100}; ; on Wednesday week, 100}; a year ago, 
102%; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86} ; 
on Wednesday week, 86§ ; a year ago, 91. Conversion Loan 
(83} per cent.) was on Wednesday 753; on Wednesday week, 
754; a year ago, 80. 
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The Naval 


rY\HE Naval Conference, the greatest international 

meeting of its kind in history, is so loaded with 
possibilities for undreamed of good and devastating evil 
that one contemplates its work alternately with wild 
hope and a dread that cannot be quite shut out. A 
challenge of an entirely new kind, charged with a solemn 
and illimitable significance, is being made to mankind. 
Have men with all their modern conquests over knowledge 
and science enough self-restraint, enough reason, and a 
sufficient aptitude in the application of science, to with- 
draw the settlement of their affairs from the humiliating 
arbitrament of brute force? Let us face the fact clearly 
that if this Conference should fail we shall be further 
back instead of further forward on the road to real 
civilization. Failure would mean that man is not, after 
all, the master of his fate. 

** Failure,”? however, is a word that needs definition. 
There are relative degrees of failure, and it seems from the 
speeches which were made at the opening of the Confer- 
ence on Tuesday that neither the Prime Minister nor 
Mr. Stimson would write the Conference down as an actual 
failure if it did no more than produce a universal agree- 
ment on limitation and left the gradual reduction of 
armaments as a reasonable certainty of the future. We 
ourselves, yielding to happier dreams, have in the past 
used the word “ failure” of any such outcome of the 
Conference as a mere limitation of armaments; for on 
the present naval programmes that would mean an 
appreciable increase of the existing Fleets. We shall, 
indeed, be vastly disappointed if at the end of the Confer- 
ence nothing more can be said of it than that it sent the 
Naval nations of the world back to the work of carrying 
out their building programmes. 

Let us take it, however, as a proof of the realism of the 
chief delegates at the Conference that they are unwilling to 
use the word “failure” of any universal agreement. We 
agree that unanimity is so necessary that, if it cannot be 
obtained in any other way than by postponing reduction, 
some temporary disappointment may have to be accepted. 
All we can say now is that we do not in the least believe 
that such a thing will be necessary. In general, Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Stimson are right to cast a net large 
enough to bring in everybody. They are right, again, 
never to let go of the fact that the Conference is the first 
step towards universal disarmament. Agreements be- 
tween individual members of the Conference might have 
considerable value, yet if the Conference gave us nothing 
else the most promising aspect of the relationship between 
it and the Preparatory Commission of the Disarmament 
Conference would disappear. 

Nor is a possible disharmony between the Conference 
and the Preparatory Commission the only danger to be 
steadfastly avoided. We must never leave the American 
Senate out of our reckoning. Formal agreements with 
foreign Powers, however benevolent the purpose of those 
agreements may be, have many enemies in the American 
Senate. It will be a delicate matter in any case to get 
any agreement accepted by the Senate, where a two-thirds 
majority is necessary for the sanction of any transaction 
in foreign policy ; there would be little hope indeed of 
success if the Senate were asked to put up with make- 
shifts or second-best solutions. There would then be an 
outcry that the thing was not worth doing; that the 
various nations had been false to an ideal, and that 
America was not being offered what she had been prom- 
ised—a simple, universal, water-tight solution of the naval 
problem. It is essential, then, that the solution should 
have the good will of all. Then there would be a really 
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Conference 


good prospect of the idea triumphing in America, where 
public opinion is very powerful, and where even the 
Senate—with the most formidable veto entrusted to any 
legislative body in the world—is fairly amenable to what 
the public wants. 

An Atlantic Pact has been proposed lately in France, 
and if this developed into a serious subject of discussion 
it might test the harmony of the Conference. France, 
unceasingly intent upon her security—her idea being that 
security obtained by treaties in regard to particular 
localities is a thousand times more valuable than the 
general profession of the Kellogg Pact—would like to add 
an Atlantic Pact to a Mediterranean Pact. Both might 
be feasible if they were merely of the nature of the existing 
Pact in the Pacific, and could be contained within a 
universal agreement, but there would be trouble if France 
tried to insist on anything so concrete and complicated 
as the Locarno Treaties. They are precisely the sort of 
treaties with which the American Senate in its present 
mood would simply refuse to have anything to do. 

When we write it is impossible to say whether there is 
any substance in the reports that President Hoover is 
anxious for a large cut in battleships. If it is true here 
is a sign of Mr. Hoover’s boldness. Bold he would 
unquestionably be to propose such a thing to his experts, 
though personally we believe that his would be a winning 
boldness. . 

The opinions of the American naval experts were con- 
veniently summed up in a letter to the Times on Monday 
by Mr. Frank H. Simonds. The experts are evidently 
surprised at the emphasis which is being put in this 
country on the abolition, or at least on a great reduction, 
in the size and number of battleships. To us such pro- 
posals seem very simple and desirable, because to us it is 
a truism that the only use of battleships is to fight other 
battleships. If all battleships were abolished no country 
would be a whit less secure than now. American seamen, 
however, look at the matter from quite another angle. 
They argue that if battleships were abolished the cruisers 
would become the capital ships, and then British strength 
would greatly exceed American strength, because Great 
Britain has many large merchant ships which can be 
armed as swift cruisers. The whole idea of parity, they 
say, would once again be in dispute. 

We have frequently pointed out that the United States 
wants large ships which can keep the sea for long periods 
because she has not many naval bases. In the Philip- 
pines, as Mr. Simonds says, battleships are the fortresses 
for the defence of the islands. In fine, the American 
experts still regard battleships as the core of their fleet. 
The most they seem inclined to agree to at the moment 
is that the number of capital ships on both sides should 
be somewhat reduced and that their lives should be 
extended. Even in this matter there is a difficulty. 
The Americans feel that at Washington in 1921 the agree- 
ment about battleships gave them not parity but only 
“a process of parity.” While they have been waiting 
for the date when real parity would be reached they have 
notoriously resented the existence of the ‘ Rodney ’ and 
the ‘Nelson.’ They say that if there were a scheme of 
equal reduction now and these two ships were not scrapped 
the process of parity would last too long for their patience. 

Another point to be remembered is that if battleships 
could be abolished the new German “ pocket-battleship ” 
type (of which the 10,000 ton ‘ Ersatz Preussen’ is at 
present the only example) would suddenly become the 
most powerful capital ship in existence. Even if our own 
Admiralty did not take this view of the extraordinarily 
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ingenious production of German naval thought France 
would no doubt object. 

It is only too easy to imagine a shipwreck of the Con- 
ference on details. The one thing to hope and work for is 
such mutual confidence as will make a refusal to agree look 
disloyaland shabby. Security, after all, is not to be obtained 
by a mathematical precision in defining safeguards, if the 
general effect of that method is to kill friendship and sub- 
stitute suspicion. A recent article by M. Poincaré in the 
Buenos Aires La Nacion is an example of a very unhelpful 
kind of approach to the Conference. The article is really 
a warning to the Latin-American nations that an Anglo- 
American agreement which required a proportionate naval 
reduction on the part of all the other Powers would be as 
harmful to Latin-America as to France. M. Poincaré’s 


The Hague 


Da vials it seemed fairly certain throughout The 

Hague Conference that the main controversies on 
Reparations would be settled, nobody foresaw that there 
would be such a handsome clearing-up of difficulties as was 
completed on Monday. Monday was indeed a memorable 
day, and the various nations must now see to it that 
this winding-up of the War receives its complement 
and continuation in the Naval Conference for the con- 
struction of peace. 

It is true that the non-German Reparations have not 
yet received their finishing touches, but the principles 
of settlement have been agreed upon and no further 
trouble is expected. Hungary, Austria, Bulgaria, and 
the Little Entente all seem to be satisfied. At least 
if they are not satisfied they admit that they could not 
have expected anything much better. When no country 
is overjoyed, but no country finds anything still worth 
fighting for, the evidence is good that the settlement 
is one of impartial justice. 

Let us briefly consider first the German Reparations. 
The Dawes Plan has now been entirely superseded by 
the Young Plan—we are making the justifiable assumption 
that the signatures at The Hague will all be ratified— 
and Germany is once more financially a free country. 
She will, of course, be under obligations to make her 
payments regularly for many years, but her relations 
with her former enemies are no longer under military 
control. In this sense she is free. The real guarantees 
of German performance are that Germany has pledged 
her word, and that she could not conceivably expose 
herself to the odium and the loss of credit which she 
would incur if she deliberately defaulted. 

There was, as everybody knows, a great deal of talk at 
The Hague about the ‘sanctions ’’ which could be applied 
if Germany defaulted, but the subject seems to us curiously 
unreal. It was due to French insistence that some 
kind of formula was drawn up. There are various inter- 
pretations of its meaning, but it is not very likely that the 
correctness of any particular interpretation will be 
tested. In the last resort it will be the duty of the 


objection would apparently be removed, however, if the 
reduction asked of other Powers were not merely in 
proportion to the Anglo-American reduction in battle- 
ships. That is to say, if battleships were abolished the 
way would be open for France to reduce her defensive 
forces to a point which she does not now contemplate as 
possible. Is not an attempt at abolition worth while ? 
Is it not indeed well worth while? The resistance of the 
American naval experts would remain, but agreement 
among the leading statesmen and the strong pressure of 
public opinion might work miracles. Possibly Mr. 
Hoover is relying on that public opinion. It has served 
him well before now. If we believe that the Kellogg 
Pact really means what it says, mountains of naval 
mathematics could be removed. 


Settlement 


Permanent Court of International Justice to decide 
whether any default by Germany is deliberate. An 
innocent default (arising from demonstrable inability 
to pay) will, of course, be dealt with as a matter of routine 
by the International Bank. According to a widespread 
reading of the formula about sanctions the initiative 
against Germany may be taken by any one creditor and 
does not require general agreement. The official German 
view, on the other hand, is, as the Berlin correspondent 
of the Times tells us, that The Hague Conference refused 
to renew the right conferred by the Versailles Treaty. 
In other words, in the event of a deliberate German default 
no military sanctions would be, ipso facto, authorized. 
All that would happen would be fhat the creditor 
Powers would “ regain their freedom of action on the 
basis of general international law.” 

At the end of last week the discussions on non-German 
Reparations were proceeding so slowly that Mr. Snowden 
protested in a manner that might have been taken amiss 
if it were not that he has already established a reputation 
for very plain speaking. He has become a licensed 
character. This is very fortunate for him, and for 
Great Britain, as he is enabled to say amid laughter 
what from another mouth might be taken as a gross 
offence. He told the delegates who were dealing with 
non-German Reparations that their methods must be 
changed. If they went on as they were doing their 
discussions would last till the Day of Judgment. There 
was, however, an alternative, and he therewith satirically 
proposed it. It was that they should be locked up 
without food until they reached a settlement. 

A settlement was then reached in double-quick time, 
not indeed in every detail, but in substance. Unless 
something entirely unexpected happens we shall see a 
happy conclusion in Paris within a few days. The only 
other point we need mention is that Hungary reduced 
her total agrarian claims to £9,600,000 and that this 
figure was agreed to. The League of Nations will be 
greatly relieved to know that it probably will not hear 
again of the Optants question. 


In Defence of the Faith 
X.—The Nature of Prayer 


[Dr. A. H. MeNeile is Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the author of several widely read books on 
prayer. | 

LTHOUGH it has often been discussed, some 
people still have very hazy ideas on the subject 

of the nature of prayer. Many take prayer to mean 
only petitions for benefits that they happen to want 
for themselves or others. They hear a few such 


sentences as “* Whatsoever ye shall ask in My name, 
that will I do”; ‘* Ask, and it shall be given you” ; 
‘** All things whatsoever ye shall pray and ask for, 
believe that ye have received them, and ye shall have 
them”; and they think that prayer is confined to that 
sort of thing, and that God has promised to give exactly 
what they ask for. Any time that they fail to get it, 
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the only conclusion they can come to is that prayer is 
not heard ; in other words, there is no God, and answers 
to prayer are a delusion. 

In studying the nature of prayer, we must notice 
some things that it does not involve, and some that 
it does. 

(a) God cannot be persuaded, however earnest our 
entreaties, to allow us to have something which is 
against His will, or contrary to His nature. It has 
often been said that ‘ perspiration” is not “ inspira- 
tion,’ and that is as true of prayer as of preaching. 
No earnestness will cause God to act in a way that He 
kr.ows will hinder His ultimate purposes, and prayer is 
not a magic that can force Him. Again, it not infre- 
quently happens that someone has said, or written, or 
done something which has afterwards caused him an 
agony of remorse. He does not love God well enough 
to confess his sins and feel assured of forgiveness ; but 
with. the conviction that God is ‘‘ Almighty ”—which 
he takes to mean that God can do anything—he prays 
with a sad and intense desire that He would cause that 
which has been not to have been. But it is impossible ; 
““He cannot deny Himself,” and that is just what He 
would do if He acted contrary to His nature. “If it 
be Thy will” is no mere formula; His will can often 
be learnt only from circumstances, from the granting or 
non-granting of our requests. 

(b) God cannot be made more loving by prayer than 
He would otherwise have been. ‘“ God is Love” means 
that He is perfect Love. He always, whether we pray 
or not, wants to do every possible kindness; but He 
often needs our co-operation to enable His love to take 
effect. 

(c) God, being omniscient, has no need to be told by 
prayer what He knows already ; “ your heavenly Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask Him.” 

Turning from negative to positive: (1) Prayer is the 
expression to a God who is personal of our relationship 
with Him. Jesus Christ has shown more clearly than 
anyone what that relationship is. For Him God was 
Father and we are children; He taught the Fatherhood 
of God chiefly by being Himself the perfect Son. 
Dependence, knowledge of His nature and purposes, 
obedience, intimacy, love—all these should be ours as 
sons of God. And the expression to Him of any of 
these, in any form, is prayer: adoration, meditation, 
thanksgiving, contemplation, petition, confession, utter- 
ance of our delight in beauty (natura! or artificial), of 
our creaturely feeling of dread before the mysterium 
tremendum of the “ numinous ”—each of them expresses 
a different fraction of the truth, and we must be at 
pains to keep our prayer as many-sided and compre- 
hensive as possible, in order not to belittle our sonship. 
If prayer meant nothing else than this, it would remain 
the one necessity of man’s life ; we cannot help expressing, 
with or without words, what God is and can become to 
us. To confine prayer to feverish attempts to wring 
from God details that we happen to want is to deprive 
it of the greater part of its content. 

(2) Prayer is the expression to a God that is personal 
of our voluntary co-operation with Him. No one has yet 
explained how God can be the Creator of everything 
when there is evil in the world in deadly opposition to 
Him. But, whether we like it or not, we inevitably range 
ourselves on one side or the other; if we are not with 
Him we are against Him. It is a mistake, of course, to 
assume philosophically that the Universe is to be 
explained by a dualism ; but practically, we cannot help 
furthering either good or evil. Anyone to whom God is 
only the sum-total of our ideals, and sin the total of vur 
failures to reach them, knows nothing of true prayer. 


ae 


But if it includes the conscious expression of our desire 
for the working out of His purposes, it is the most im. 
portant thing that we can do. Of course, it must be real, 
or it is simply not prayer; “ they think that they shal] 
be heard for their much speaking ” ; words said without 
meaning are a conscious -expression of nothing. But 
in putting ourselves on God’s side, joining those who 
are trying to help Him in His conquest of evil, we shall 
be unable to help telling Him so. Prayer necessarily 
accompanies goodness, if goodness is a self-surrendering 
obedience to the wishes of One who is personal. 

And this explains also why we so very often do not 
seem to receive answers to our petitions. The reason 
is partly that we are not on His side, but partly that 
we must always pray in human ignorance; we do not 
know—in many cases we cannot know—whether His 
spiritual purposes will be advanced by what we ask for 
or not. Answers to prayer do not always mean that 
God gives us our immediate wants; they mean that He 
gives us what we ought ultimately to want—that which 
will further His final telos, or aim, or goal, which is 
some day to be “all in all.” 

(3) Prayer is of avail in the form of actual petitions. 
There is much in the world that cannot be explained by 
any laws at present known, but which is proved up to 
the hilt by experience. In such cases there are laws 
nevertheless (so far as we can guess) which are kept 
inviolate by God, though unknown to us. To take an 
illustration which I have used elsewhere: A bowler by 
a straight ball can hit the wicket, if nothing gets in the 
way, according to the laws of Nature; and yet there is 
no breaking of natural law if a batsman does get in the 
way. He is human like the bowler, and owing to his 
freedom of will a new chain of “ cause and effect ” (as 
we say) is set up, and the ball travels elsewhere. A 
thousand times a day we produce results in the physical 
world which could not be produced except for our 
freedom of will. And if we can do it, God—the sort 
that Christians believe in—can certainly do it. It is 
not impossible that some form of what we ordinarily call 
telepathy between us and the person or persons prayed 
for may sometimes play a part in the success of our 
petitions. But God is transcendent; He is free with 
a freedom akin to, but far greater than, ours, and His 
doings must be at least as incalculable as man’s. What 
we cannot in the least understand is to us miraculous, 
for, if He is God, it is right that He should say to us: 
““My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways My ways.” Like a batsman that never makes any 
mistakes in hitting the ball, He can grant requests when 
and how He likes. 

(4) Prayer is a means of our own spiritual growth, 
because, in each of the three actions that have been 
mentioned, it necessarily brings us closer to Him. We 
cannot become good, any more than we can become 
musical or mechanical or gain any other accomplishment 
merely by wishing that we could; holiness, like any of 
these, must become part of our system, and for that 
prayer in any of its forms is indispensable. 

Prayer and petition, then, are far from being identical, 
There is abundant reason for making prayer as good as 


possible. 
A. H. McNEre. 


The eleventh article in this second scries will appear next week. 
Dr. Goudge will write on ‘Why Go to Church?” Previous 
articles have been “The Modern Outlook in Theology,” by the 
Bishop of Gloucester ; ‘“‘ The Modern Attitude to the Bible,” by 
Canon Vernon Storr, of Westminster; ‘‘ Providence and Free 
Will,” by Rev. F. H. Brabant; ‘‘ Christianity and the Beyond,” 
by Dr. Edwyn Bevan ; ‘‘ The Wondrous Fellowship,” by Mr. Algar 
Thorold; ‘‘The Mystery of Suffering,” by Rev. Dr. Maltby ; 
‘Faith and Works,” by Dr. Rudolf Otto, translated by Professor 
John W. Harvey; ‘“* Personal Immortality,” by Dr. Albeit Peel ; 
‘The Interior Life,” by the Bishop of Southampton. 
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Free Trade in 1930—I 


TUDENTS of economics have observed that at 
irregular intervals there is a violent recurrence of 
fiscal controversy, and that then the rightness of the 
whole economic foundation of our trade is called in 
question. This economic disease, like influenza, seems 
to have a cycle of virulence and comparative quiescence. 
The last controversy of this sort opened in 1903, when 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who had begun his political 
career aS a Liberal Free Trader, presented his scheme of 
Tariff Reform. The present controversy, particularly 
associated at present with the name of Lord Beaverbrook, 
may easily provoke a dispute as prolonged and disturbing 
as Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign. It may possibly split 
the Unionist Party as that party was split by Home 
Rule. 

Whatever we may think of Lord Beaverbrook’s pro- 
posal for an Imperial cconomic unit, or Zollverein, we 
should make a mistake if we under-rated the influence that 
it may have on current politics. If there were no other 
reason for regarding it as important it would still be reason- 
able to say—humiliating though the confession is—that a 
fiscal reaction was due in the cycle, and that if Lord 
Beaverbrook had not seized the occasion somebody else 
would have done so. The challenge to established prin- 
ciples sometimes appears a little before it is due, because 
adversity or suffering not unnaturally causes people to 
feel that anything may be better than what they are 
enduring. ‘“ Anyhow, the present system is a failure,” 
they say. ‘‘ There cannot be any harm in trying some- 
thing else.” The presence of such an incentive to-day 
is obvious. There is a malesuada fames—the hunger 
which drives men to evil. 

The manner in which those engaged in one of the 
periodic fiscal controversies dig over the whole ground as 
though it had never been cultivated before—cultivated 
in accordance with the most scientific knowledge of the 
preceding age—makes one think that most of them argue 
entirely on the statements which are laid before them 
daily in the newspapers, or on their own unaided observa- 
tions, and not with any historical knowledge. So many 
questions are calmly begged that it appears that the new 
gencration must be ignorant of the fundamentals of the 
Free Trade case. 

In these circumstances it is desirable-—though it is 
necessary to apologize for repeating the alphabet to 
instructed persons—to state briefly what the Free Trade 
case is. Before doing so we wish to make the admission 
that in our belief there can be no such thing asa Free Trade 
doctrine applicable without restriction in all cireum- 
stances. We have no doubt, however, that the immense 
Victorian prosperity of Great Britain which was built up 
upon Free Trade could not have been built up in any 
other way, and that Free Trade is a method which even 
in these changed times should be departed from as little 
as possible. Modifications of Free Trade should be made 
very reluctantly and only on grounds of strong expediency, 
The first and most obvious justification for a modification 
of Free Trade is found in a matter of national security. 
No sensible person would wish an industry indispensable 
to the safety of the country to be sacrificed to Free Trade 
if it could be saved by a tariff. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate instances, but let us 
take as one example the dye industry before the War, 
We were content to buy nearly all our dyes from Germany 
who produced them better and more cheaply. But it 
was not then foreseen that Germany would be able to 
convert her dye factories easily and quickly into plants 
for producing explosives. If Great Britain had known 


that that would happen she would not have taken the 
risk: she would rightly have nurtured the dye industry 
—or at all events some equivalent chemical industry— 
as one of the ancillaries of national defence. Apart from 
such exceptions it has paid Great Britain extraordinarily 
well to follow the line of least economic resistance—to 
produce what she could produce most easily and most 
cheaply and exchange it for what she most desired in the 
products of other countries. 

Free Trade, as a theory, is always burdened with a 
dialectical disadvantage because the theory develops its 
cogency at two or three removes, whereas the argument 
of a too simple Protectionist depends upon something not 
much further away than the end of his nose. The Pro- 
tectionist who reasons merely from what he sees, exclaims 
indignantly, ‘“‘ Why should the foreigner be allowed to 
send his cheap products over here and take away work 
from good honest Englishmen? It is scandalous. The 
Government ought to stop it.” The Free Trader’s case, 
of course, embraces a much wider view of economic 
operations. 

All trade, reduced to its elements, is still what it used 
to be among primitive savages—barter. Money was 
introduced as a counter to meet the needs of those who 
did not want to make an immediate exchange of one kind 
of commodity for another. Nearly all elementary text- 
books on economics provide some very rudimentary 
picture of this necessary development. 

Imagine, for example, two shipwrecked men living on 
an island. Smith has made himself master of one end 
of the island and Brown has made himself master of the 
other end. At Smith’s end of the island there are mussels 
and at Brown’s end there are cockles. Brown and Smith, 
in the process of feeding themselves and of introducing 
as much variety as is possible into their diet, regularly 
exchange their mussels and cockles. But the time comes 
when Smith can no longer eat a cockle. What is Brown 
to give him in exchange for mussels? After talking it 
over they decide to use pieces of flint as counters or 
tokens—in other words, money— in order that Smith may 
have the means of making demands upon Brown when 
Brown has something more attractive to dispose of than 
cockles. One day Brown catches a fish, on another day 
he snares a bird. Then Smith produces his money and a 
bargain is struck about the payment to be made for a 
share of the fish or bird. The price represents a nice 
balance between Smith’s desire for the new food and 
Brown’s knowledge that if he refuses the price offered the 
fish or the bird will go bad before he can eat it all. 

Clearly money is of no use except for what it can buy. 
If we have fallen into the habit of speaking of money as 
being the equivalent of goods it is only because in organized 
countries we can always get what we want in return for 
money. 

It remains true that all trade is in essence barter. 
Goods sooner or later must be paid for by goods. The very 
slightly deferred barter of Smith and Brown may become 
under modern intricate conditions a barter so long post- 
poned that it may be scarcely recognizable as such. 
Some of the barter becomes practically invisible. Yet 
our “ invisible exports ” are a very real source of wealth 
to the country, as will be explained later. 

It is essential for appreciating the force of the Free Trade 
doctrine always to look at the fact from the point of view 
of the consumer, not from that of the producer. Freedom 
of imports guarantees all-round cheapness ; and what we 
buy is paid for by what we make. If we think only of 
the producer, we shall fall a prey to the arguments of 
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those who do not see beyond their noses. Consider the 
history of the British sugar refineries. When cheap 
European sugar was being shipped in enormous bulk to 
this country—‘ dumped ” sugar as it was called—the 
sugar refineries here ceased to pay. There was, of course, 
& movement to save them. Was Great Britain really 
going to allow this valuable industry to be obliterated ? 
The general demand for cheap sugar, however (the demand 
of the consumer), overwhelmed the natural protests of the 
sugar refiner (the producer). And what was the result ? 
On the cheap sugar several great new industries were 
built up, such as confectionery and biscuit-making, which 
employed four or five times as many men as had been 
employed in the refineries. 

The trade of Great Britain as a whole so far from suffer- 
ing took a long step forward. The line of least resistance 
ended in a handsome profit ; and against that result one 
can only set the temporary, immediate and for a time 
very visible adversity of those who were displaced from 
the refineries. Nor has the whole balance of advantage 
and disadvantage been struck when that statement has 
been made. The constant need for alertness and adapt- 
ability under Free Trade has made our manufacturers 
what they are. It ought never to be forgotten that a 
Protected industry tends to lose a part of that moral 
energy which is the most important factor of success, and 
which in its supreme manifestations makes the presence 
or absence of a tariff almost a matter of indifference. 


(To be continued.) 


Children’s Rent Allowances - 


+ ia proposal that a rebate be allowed off the rent of a 

municipal house for every dependent child deserves 
careful attention by everyone concerned at the physical 
and moral effect upon children of overcrowding in the 
slums. The proposal was originally made by certain 
Left Wing politicians. Recently it was advocated, with 
obvious misgivings, by the Bishop of Southwark. Since 
then a most convincing statement in its favour has been 
issued by Dr. C. Killick Millard, the Medical Officer of 
Health for Leicester. 

His statement is so moderate in spirit, so carefully 
thought out in detail, and so clearly based on a personal 
knowledge of the evils of slum life, that it cannot be 
ignored by any impartial student of the problem. 

Dr. Millard takes the view that “ the first thing to do in 
attacking the slum problem is to get the children out of 
the slums.” In his view old people “‘ can very well be 
left where they are. Slum life is not going to injure them 
now and to turn them out often entails real hardship.” 
All must agree with Dr. Millard in his conclusion that a 
bad environment may prejudice the whole future of a 
child, even if some are doubtful as to the wisdom of his 
proposals for differential renting. Briefly, he proposes 
the following, although he prudently advises that exact 
details would need to be carefully worked out for each 
locality. . 

1. Add Is. 6d. a week to the normal rent of every 
Council house. 

2. Allow an abatement of 1s. 6d. per child for the first 
three children and 1s. for the next three, so long as the 
children are small or at school. 

3. As each child leaves school the abatement would 
cease. 


” 


4, As each child goes to work, a “ Child Lodger Tax 
of 1s. would be imposed. Thus the rebate allowed for the 
child, when a liability, would be regarded almost as a 
loan to be repaid later, when the child has become an 
asset. 








5. As soon as the child ceases to live at home, or js 
married, the “Child Lodger Tax ’’ would automatically 
cease. 

6. For every ordinary lodger permitted the rent would 
be increased by 1s. 6d. 

Dr. Millard’s scheme has aroused considerable interest 
in the North of England. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the idea is actually being tried in practice on a 
small scale at Welwyn and at Banbury, and may be 
tried elsewhere, after a decision has been given as to the 
legality of differential rents. 

At Welwyn an addition of 1s. a week is made for each 
Jodger, and an abatement of 6d. granted for each de- 
pendent child. There is no income limit. Possibly this is 
due to the extreme difficulty in these days of ascertaining 
accurately the incomes of any family in which there are 
several wage-earners. I recently discovered that violent 
scenes had followed the confessions made to a local 
housing authority by husbands as to their weekly earnings 
which up to then had been much under-estimated by their 
wives! However mathematically correct any scheme 
may be, the human element is often incalculable. Even 
at Welwyn, where the families are admittedly of a higher 
social standing than would be found in a poor urban 
district, it is not always possible to ascertain immediately 
every change in a house, in the number either of children 
or of lodgers. 

Banbury’s policy of rent allowance has only been tried 
in the case of a very few houses occupied by families 
removed from a slum area. Thg minimum rent charged 
is 6s. 6d. There is an advance of 13d. made for every 
shilling earned over 30s., and a deduction of 1s. for every 
child of school age. The scheme is not working too 
smoothly, and the Borough Accountant is experiencing 
difficulty in collecting even the reduced rents. No 
doubt the cause is that the tenants were moved out of 
houses where they were only paying 2s. 6d. or 3s. per 
week, and put into houses at 6s. 6d. a week. This they 
cannot afford to pay, as only their places of residence, 
and not their circumstances have altered. 

No larger authorities than Banbury and Welwyn have 
attempted to introduce rent allowances, and _ officials, 
whom I have consulted, consider that the difficulties of 
administration in cities would be almost insuperable, 
unless hundreds of inspectors were employed. A compli- 
cated scheme depending. on such constantly changing 
factors as the age of the child, attendance at school, 
whether employed or out of work, is open to much abuse. 
Imagine the problem of checking 80,000 families with 
30,000 children, who live to-day at Becontree, and are 
all tenants of the L.C.C. ! 

Apart from the administrative questions, there is a 
deep sociological problem involved. This has been 
expressed in the Journal of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association in these words. 

““We have the feeling that the Children’s Rent Allowance is 
socially and morally unsound. We would rather pay an extra 
£3,000,000 a year in subsidy than breed a race of rent-reducing 
babies—a shilling for Tommy, a shilling for Alice and twins as a 
special blessing! Surely there is some better way of helping a low- 
paid worker than putting a prize on his fertility ? ” 

This may be regarded as rather candid, but we cannot 
overlook the fact that the rent allowances are simply 
indirect subsidies, paid by everyone who contributes 
to public funds for the benefit of the few, and that moral, 
spiritual and eugenic issues are entirely submerged under 
an elaborate financial scheme of bonuses for babies. 
Many feel that it is preferable that houses should continue 
to be graded according to a father’s ability to pay rent 
and industry, and that where he is incapable, through 
bad health, or bad habits, or bad luck, of supporting his 
family, the case should be one for the Public Assistance 
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Committee. Another alternative to Dr. Millard’s proposal, 
would be Poor Men’s Hotels. These would be communal 
buildings with separate sleeping accommodation for 
families; and communal kitchens, -restaurants and 


laundries. Such accommodation, an extension of the 
present supervised lodging-house system, now magnifi- 
cently provided, for men only, by the London’ County 
Council, would go far to meet: the needs of the poorest 
of our fellow-countrymen, without the strong objection 
that many students of the problem must feel to children’s 
rent allowances, however attractive they may be in theory. 
B. S. Townroe. 


Moreni 


PDOOMP! Boomp! Boomp! Our driver stopped the 
car with a jerk, leant back, and shouted, “ Asculta, 

domnule! Moreni!” We listened, and our excitement 
grew. We had expected nothing quite like this. The 
noise came at regular intervals. There it was again. 
Boomp! Boomp! Boomp! 
’ We were still five or six kilometres away, and could 
see nothing except the endless, flickering’ sunset to the 
south. The sky had been clear and starlit when we had 
left Bucharest three hours before, but now a light ground 
mist had arisen, softening the outlines of everything. 
We had first noticed the sunset that hangs over Moreni 
some fifty kilometres back; then it was no bigger than 
a man’s hand, a tiny smudge of reddish light dancing 
somewhere among the foot-hills of the Carpathians, but 
now, ever since we had left Ploesti, it had swallowed more 
of the winter sky. Just before Campina we had turned 
off the main road and taken a winding country lane. 
Here and there in the eerie twilight we passed abandoned 
derricks. Creaking ox-wagons, which held stubbornly to 
the centre of the track, forced us to slow up, and occasion- 
ally we met a big lorry, pitching and tumbling over the 
inequalities of the road. Belated peasants returning from 
the fields, the shingled roofs and white plastered walls of 
cottages, solemn long-suffering oxen and outraged geese, 
who raised indignant wings and hissed at our approach, 
all looked strangely unfamiliar in the rosy twilight. 

Boomp! Boomp! Boomp! The extraordinary noise 
continued. It is difficult to convey even a suggestion 
of the uncanny effect of the sound. The world seemed 
very far away, and unreality held us in a curious spell. 
We knew what lay the other side of these rolling hills, 
and yet it was hard to believe that an oil well on fire 
could alone be responsible for this stupendous spectacle. 
We might—it seemed quite as probable—have slipped into 
a fold of time, and have been about to surprise Hephaestus 
toiling in the smithies of the gods to forge the shackles 
that were to bind the Titan limbs of Prometheus ! 

We told our driver to go on, and the car lurched and 
jolted over the ragged surface of the road. At last we 
were climbing the hills that hid the little mining town 





from the world. On the skyline, the web of infernal 


light winked and flickered above the amphitheatre of the 
hills. The country lane was a bright as Piccadilly Circus 
at night, and now the regular beat of the flames was 
almost continuous. We topped the final rise and saw, 
far below us, the valley bathed in ruddy golden light. 
Above was the dark wintry sky. The slopes of the hills, 
five kilometres away, were plainly visible; hamlets and 
houses could be picked out as easily as at mid-day; and 
in the centre of this wild, flood-lighted saucer of the hills 
was Moreni! 

Jerome Bosch, perhaps, could have painted the extra- 
ordinary terror of the sight which lay beneath us. It 
was a nightmare vision of some corner in Hell. We looked 
down on Moreni, the busy mushroom town which, since 





the discovery of oil, has destroyed the quiet agricultural 
valley. It is no more than a huddle. of houses, like any 
small Western mining town. Nothing appears permanent 
except the tanks and the spidery derricks that stand as 
thick as trees in a beech wood. On the outskirts, the 
colour of silvery pink mullet, stretched rows of huge 
cylindrical storage tanks from which the oil flows along 
the oil pipe-line to similar tanks at Constanza, Rumania’s 
seaport on the Black Sea. And above it all, licking and 
flaring into the night, for all the world like a Brobdingnagian 
primus stove that has gone wrong, towered the flaming 
pillar of fire. It surged and roared, an unholy waterspout 
of golden flame, three hundred metres high. 

The air, which was chilly on the uplands, grew percep- 
tibly warmer as our car, with the engine switched off, 
moved slowly down the hill to the valley bottom. Once 
in Moreni, the noise was terrific, and the hot, moistureless 
air fanned our faces like a draught from a blast-furnace. 
Everything was as dry as tinder, and the little streets, 
the ramshackle houses, and even the few surviving trees 
and bushes were powdered with thick layers of whitish 
dust. 

We took the car as near as possible, and then walked 
over the scorched earth towards the well. Even with 
scarves held in front of our faces we could not go closer 
than a hundred and fifty yards, and at that distance the 
heat was only tolerable for a few seconds. Out of a jagged 
hole in the ground shot about ten feet of transparent blue 
flame, and on top of this rolled the gigantic pillar of fire, 
fed by thousands of gallons of oil night and day! The 
well caught alight last March, and so far all attempts to 
extinguish it have been in vain. Now, we were told, as a 
last resource a trench is being dug in the hopes of tapping 
the supply. If this fails no one knows what will happen. 
The danger is that other wells, within the three hundred 
yards radius, which are still working may ignite also! 
All around us exhausted miners, stripped to the waist, 
lay on the ground trying to snatch a little sleep. Others 
sat and watched the flames .... 

On our way out we stopped to eat at Le Chitu, Moreni’s 
one restaurant that boasts a gipsy band and a cabaret 
show. The place was crowded with miners who applauded 
vociferously at every turn. Sitting there under the un- 
shaded light we could still see the flames through the big 
windows. Really there was no need for electric light at 
all. About eleven o’clock we left for Sinaia, and, per- 
sonally, I was not sorry to go, for the strain both to ears 
and eyes was terrible. Perhaps one grows accustomed 
in time, but the faces of the miners, who have had no 
rest from the noise, and for whom night has never come 
since last March, all bear witness to the terrific strain. 
Living on the edge of a volcano seems a peaceful occupation 
by contrast with life at Moreni. As we drove northwards 
again the noise accompanied us, and we took our last look 
at Moreni that night when we arrived at Sinaia, sixty 
kilometres away. 

PeTeR CARVEL. 


Ski-ing for the Middle-Aged 


N Y enthusiasm grew with each book on ski-ing 

that I studied before my short holiday in 
Switzerland. I skimmed dizzy slopes (in imagination) 
and went twisting and telemarking downwards in 
breath-taking ecstasy. Racing, I read, was necessary 
to improve my style. I would run fast and fearlessly. 

So I began to buckle on my skis at the Trubsee hotel 
in a high and confident mood. A leather thong had to 
be manoeuvred over my heel. The thing was frozen. 
My fingers were cold. With a struggle my left foot 
clamped to; but the right defied every effort. I 
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grovelled in the snow, gasping, irritated. At last I had 
to loosen the thong, and by that time, what with the 
altitude and my contortions, I felt as if I had climbed 
the Joch Pass. However, I recovered, and started to 
run down from Trubsee. 

The good ski-er, I remembered, abhors a traverse. He 
seeks the steep, straight path. I sought it, and shot 
down ten feet of it only before I found myself seated 
at the bottom. Then there was a turn. My skis, as if 
possessed by the devil of speed, looked neither to the 
right or left, and I had to sit down again, a good deal 
harder this time. 

On the snow slopes I continued my impulsive and 
erratic progress, twisting ankles and knees into all kinds 
of odd positions. The faster I tried to go, the slower I 
progressed. No need to recount the joys and miseries of 
a beginner. At the end of an hour and a half I had 
completed a run that takes the experts about fifteen 
minutes, and my head was bloody but unbowed, having 
come in contact with the points of my skis. I began 
then to wonder whether ski-ing was worth while for the 
middle-aged. Certainly I should never be able to take 
part in slaloms, gelandelauf, jumping. What was the 
use of reading about how to vault a fence in full career ? 
I don’t vault fences when I go for a walk, neither do I 
run races. Was I too old to ski at forty-five? That 
evening, in sulky desperation, I began to study 
Mr. Caulfeild’s Ski-Turns and the complexion of my 
life was altered instantly. I understood now that I had 
been wasting my time in trying to run before I could 
walk. 

That book was a revelation to me. The principles of 
ski-ing are really rather peculiar. When once they 
have been grasped, they are, of course, logical enough, 
but it is confusing at first, and contrary to all one’s 
protective instincts, to lean down a sharp descent, and 
back when you come to a rise, and outwards (in the most 
alarming way) when you are turning downhill. The 
young can learn these things easily enough without the 
printed page ; but if you are past forty, and set in your 
ways, you should spend several hours a day, for several 
days, with Mr. Caulfeild’s book as mentor. Then a new 
world will open up to you—at least, it did to me. This 
was my third holiday in Switzerland, and I had up to 
this moment looked on ski-ing as a glorious struggle. 
Now another possibility dawned. It is better to stand 
than to sit on the snow. If I gave up three or four 
days to practising ski-turns at a slow pace on the nursery 
slopes, I should soon be able to carry out the same 
movements at a gradually increasing speed in the open, 
and never fall at all, except of my own free will and 
accord, when practising a new turn. This sounds such 
a common-sense plan that the non-ski-ing reader will be 
amazed at my even mentioning it. But anyone who 
has taken part in winter sports will know that the average 
beginner does not start with a settled plan of practice. 
He is eager for excursions : his skis slide away from him : 
he recovers himself with a frantic effort: he throws 
himself round or down at the merey of gravity, 
momentum, and centrifugal force; allowing these 
mysterious influences to conspire together over his 
defenceless body. 

Duffer that I still am at the practice of ski-ing, I now 
know its theory. I have Jearned the basic truths about 
it, and the truth has made me free. During my last 
week at Engelberg I went where I would upon the 
steepest declivities (even if only at a doddering gait), for 
I had learned to turn uphill. Even downhill, rather 
fearfully, I managed a few “stem Christies.” Every 
day I grew better and better. My journeys, instead of 
being marked by desolating crashes, became enlivened 


by small triumphs, invisible to others, perhaps, but 
encouraging to me because they had been won by 
cunning rather than strength. My determination to 
run slower was marked by a more rapid progress than I 
ever achieved by the old headlong methods. I found 
that I passed other duffers, still under t:.e lure of speed. 
That is the tip—old as the Alps, I dare say—which I 
would pass on to other middle-aged skiers. Hasten 
slowly. Consult Mr. Caulfeild’s book and learn from it 
the things which the young may discover instinctively 
through the bludgeonings of chance, but which will 
remain secrets to you until you see them in print and 
picture. Be captain of your skis. You may have lost 
flexibility, but you should have gained in foresight. Use 
the discretion of your years. Make up your mind that 
you will know what you are doing, at least most of the 
time, in Switzerland. Then you will enjoy yourself as 
much on the snow at the age of fifty as at the age of 
fifteen ; probably more, for you will stop to look at the 
view when you have reached a sensible age, and be able 
to compare the glorious mornings that you have seen 
that “‘ flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye.” 
F. Yeats-Brown, 


The Jester Bird 


TARLINGS fly all over the winter fields, following 
where the rooks lead, seeking out soft ground 
by the sea, always hurrying, always appearing to be 
late for something, and never satisfied. They cheek 
the rooks, run saucily about amongst the big birds 
feeding on the ploughlands or some green marshy 
place, pick out the daintiest morsels, fly up suddenly 
with a whir as though the rooks had declared wat 
on them, whirl importantly round in a wide circle 
and descend again: and run and pick and cock up 
their tails again—they are indefatigable. They go on 
hurrying conceitedly and busily around all winter, 
chattering about heaven knows what, and it is obvious 
that they imagine themselves to be the lords of the air, 
if not of the earth. Lo, we are the starlings. Make way 
there, we come. We are the starlings— 

“ One might imagine the other birds chuckling at them, 
slightly contemptuous. Yes, you are the starlings all 
right : we can see that—if only you could realize how 
jdiotic you are! In their winter flocks the starlings are 
often as unconsciously comic as gentlemen assembled 
together to discuss Important Questions of property and 
legislature. Now, gentlemen, the next point, h’rrm . . . 

But the starling is redeemed by nature—or by his wife, 
perhaps. When the crocuses come out and song springs 
in his heart, he loses his communal pomposity and be- 
comes, if not an entirely conscious jester, certainly a bit of 
a satirist and a very clever fellow, and then we can respect 
him. With the nesting business to attend to, all his work 
to be done alone and no other starling or rook to follow, 
he loses his mass mentality and becomes an individual. 
He gets up on a chimney-pot between two straw-carrying- 
journeys, preens himself, sparkles, assures himself that his 
mate is listening, and begins— 

Wheeeo! Anybody about ? 

He is always fatuously pleased with himself, but you 
forgive him that when you hear how well he can imitate 
a sheep baa-ing, the opening bars of the blackbird’s even- 
song, or a motor-bike. I had a starling as a guest last 
year who could do the crescendo-racket-diminuendo of a 
passing motor-bike to the life. He could also laugh, 
miaow, whistle, cuckoo, and sing the first two or three bars 
of “God Save the King.” I shall know him if he returns 
this spring, and I shall be disappointed if an inferior bird 
should occupy the hole below the top window: especially as 
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this one seemed to know the exact time at which I wanted 
to be wakened, regularly as clockwork beginning— 

Wheeeo! Anybody— 

The starling is a very useful bird, an underrated bird, 
an excellent entertainer, but not too intelligent perhaps. 
For instance, this particular nest-builder never seemed 
able to grasp the fact that the stove-pipe running up past 
the window was hot at the top: all he understood was 
that this was the most commanding position for miles 
around: he dominated all the other birds from there 
—or he believed he could—learning their songs by heart 
and then mocking them. But his vanity led him into 
trouble. Again and again he would alight on the iron 
rim, only to fling himself away instantly with screams of 


indignation, his feet scorched and his neck feathers on 


end with fright. Away he would go, fly furiously round 


and round, dash off.down the valley as though with the 


excuse, that he needed some very special nest-material, 
whirl back in an hour or so and again alight on the stove- 
pipe. Two scorchings in succession might put him off 
for a day or two, but right to the end of the season he 
was continuing off and on to make a fool of himself in 
this way. 

Quite honestly I believe he knew when someone was 
laughing at him. He was never frightened of human 
beings but he would work himself into fearful rages if 
anyone stared at him or remained in the vicinity of his 
nest for what he considered an unnecessarily long time. 
He would sit in the hawthorn hedge with something in his 
beak, and then he would suddenly scream, drop his tit- 
bit, and fly off wildly in a passion of resentment. 

The poor starling: he seems to nurse some dark 
tragedy behind his jesting and foolery, as we are assured, 
by people who write novels about circus-life, that clowns 
always do. _ He is the Charlie Chaplin amongst birds and 
if you watch him you realize that he has, as a matter of 
fact, got very much the Charlie style of moving about : 
in short dashes, and skidding round corners, swaggering 
off as though he feared nothing, then all of a sudden 
becoming galvanized into frantic action as Charlie does 
when the “ cop ”’. appears. 

But if he looks foolish at times there are other times 
when it is impossible to deny the starling dignity—and 
astonishing beauty : as when he stands on a green, dewy 
lawn in the sunlight, glittering in all the colours of the 
morning as though studded with jewels. No other English 
bird’s plumage compares with his then. He seems to 
express the spirit of fresh, moist, spring weather in colour, 
just as, in a lesser degree, his click-click and churr and 
wheeo and bubble coming down the chimney express it 
in sound. The music may not be his own but then, after 
all, he is a variety artist, and it is not his business to be 
original. He earns his position as an honoured guest of 
the roof by. the entertainment he provides, however his 
repertoire may have been acquired. 


Att 


No one who is interested in English water colour painting 
can afford to miss the remarkable exhibition of water colour 
drawings by Francis Towne at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Gallery. Towne’s birthplace and parentage are unknown, 
but he seems to have been born in 1739 or 1740. He was a 
eandidate for the Associateship of the Academy on several 
occasions without success. He spent a great part of his 
life at Exeter as a drawing master and landscape artist. 
The great events of his life were the three journeys, to Wales 
in 1777, to Italy and Switzerland in 1780-81, and to the 
Lakes in 1786. He died in 1816. It is only lately, however, 
that he has been appreciated. His natural austerity and 
his unwillingness to romanticize mountain scenery—his 
favourite subject—rendered his work distasteful to his con- 
temporaries as well as to later generations. This uncom- 
promising severity is more marked in his original drawings 


H. M. 





than in those which he executed on commission. The 
Burlington Fine Arts Society have collected twenty-seven 
drawings for this exhibition, of which Bisone, Ambleside, 
Pont Aberglasilyn and Grassmere from the Rydal Road show 
Towne at his best. In range of colour others, it is truc, 
soon surpassed him, but his particular genius for water colour, 
his use of flat washes and toned surfaces, his sense of mass 
and design, and, above all, his realization of the more abstract 
qualities of landscape, place him in a class entirely by himself. 

The Leicester Galleries are showing one of the most interest- 
ing exhibitions that have happened for a long time. In the 
winter of 1910-11 a number of painters, among them Harold 
Gilman, Spencer Gore, Augustus John, Lucien Pissarro, 
J.B. Manson and Richard Sickert, used to meet at a restaurant 
in Golden Square that has long since vanished. Before 
these dinners they met as a rule at 19 Fitzroy Street, where 
Sickert, in the days when he was Walter and not Richard, 
used to hold a sort of salon: after dinner they adjourned to 
the old Café Royal, and there the main subject of conversation 
was the sins of the Selection Committee of the New English 
Art Club. The result of these discussions, largely due to the 
determination of Gilman, was that they decided to found a 
new society. That year, the London press had given tre- 
mendous prominence to a murder in Camden Town and at 
Sickert’s suggestion the new society was called the Camden 
Town Group. He himself sent to the first exhibition a 
picture entitled The Camden Town Murder, which was subse- 
quently sold under the more patriotic title of The Germans 
in Belgium. Other artists who joined them were Walter 
Bayes, J. D. Innes, Henry Lamb and P. Wyndham Lewis. 
The group did not survive the death of Innes and the retire- 
ment of Augustus John in 1914. The exhibition is, in spite 
of John and Innes, a Sickert exhibition. His influence can 
be seen in many of the pictures, and he contributes himself 
The Red Blouse and that magnificent interior, Warren Sireet. 
There are three fine landscapes by J. D. Innes, and a very 
interesting John, Llyn Cymeog, a landscape of the period when 
John and Innes influenced each other’s work so much. 

At the French Gallery, New Bond Street, another group 
is showing, ‘“‘ The New Year Group,” of which J. B. Manson 
is the leader. He and Nadia Benois are the most interesting. 
Her Still Life, a study of dark purple plums, pale green apples 
and golden pears, is reminiscent of a Chardin. She contri- 
butes, too, a couple of pastels, Trafalgar Square and Admiralty 
Arch, which have caught the iron grey atmospheric light of 
London admirably. Mr. Manson’s still life, The Brown Bolttle’s 
Birthday, is extremely witty, and Moonlight and Snow, The 
Secretary and two studies of wild flowers are excellent examples 
of his sound technique and versatility. 

A young French artist, M. Etienneret, is holding his first 
Iinglish exhibition at the St. George’s Gallery, _.Hanover 
Square. His work is interesting, but still obviously experi- 
mental. It is clear that both Matisse and Bonnard have 
influenced him, but he has not discovered a solid manner of 
his own. His sense of colour is much better than his draughts- 
manship. Two pictures, Au Restaurant and Soirée Automnale, 
illustrate his unusual command of greens. 

Davip FINCHAM. 


The Cinema 


Hallelujah, at the Empire Theatre, is the first all-talking 
production I have seen which has not been made with the 
intention, above all else, of being a good entertainment ; the 
object of the director, Mr. King Vidor, was to present an 
honest picture of negro life in a cotton plantation on the banks 
of the Mississippi, with the result that he has succeeded in 
making a beautiful and interesting film. 

These people, not so long released from slavery, are yet in 
one respect more free than the negroes are. They do not 
suffer, or at least, not to any noticeable extent, from emo- 
tional inhibitions; their reactions are spontaneous and 
natural, and their innate rhythmic sense enables them to 
express their emotions freely. The way they walk, the way 
they move, their gestures, the rhythm in their speech, their 
irrepressible and almost perpetual desire to dance and sing, are 
characteristics which are eminently suitable for reproduction in 
the talking picture medium. It is this primitive sense of 
rhythm which gives Hallelujah such an excellent design, and 
it is the American understanding of tempo which enables the 
audience to enter into the negro spirit so successfully. 

All the family, from the Parson (played by an old man of 
eighty-six) who has actually been an itinerant preacher, 
Mammie—the embodiment of the maternal spirit, Zeke, the 
very beautiful hero, and his little brothers (all played by 
negroes), are contentedly farming cotton. Their lives are 
governed by their simple, unquestioning faith: it is quite 
natural for them to pray for a good price for their cotton as 
it is carried off to market. They express their religious emo- 
tion in just the same way as they express other joys and 
sorrows. The little boys instinctively slip into the Charieston 
while singing hymns on the Parson’s platform. The crowd 
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is, therefore, quite easily worked up to a state of emotional 
«ecstasy by a few words from, Zeke. Emotion is crude and 
naked. The scene of the baptism of several thousand converts 
in the Mississippi is extraordinarily moving, and a little terrible 
to our carefully veiled eyes. Zeke inspires Chick, a local fille 
de joie, with religious fervour, which soon inevitably turns. into 
a less spiritual passion. They leave the cotton fields together 
and Zeke gets a job at a woodmill. Chick is not faithful to 
him for long ; she runs off with another man. There follows 
an intensely dramatic chase by Zeke of her lover through a dark 
and evil-looking swamp. There is nothing reminiscent of a 
film studio about this horrible, lonely swamp. Zeke slowly, 
relentlessly, and deliberately wreaks vengeance. The film 
ends with the prodigal’s joyous return home. He meets his 
family on their way back from the cotton-fields, singing their 
spirituals. 

It is, perhaps, the simplicity of the life depicted and the 
honesty of its portrayal that gives this film the right to be 
regarded as a work of art. My one criticism of it technically 
is that the lighting does not seem to me as good as it should 
have been. But Hallelujah remains indubitably the most 
interesting and dramatic talking picture that I have seen. 

Another film, which is well worth seeing, with an exciting 
story and a competent cast, is Condemned, a United Artists 
Picture, at the London Pavilion. Ronald Colman plays the 
part of Michel, an audacious French thief, who is condemned 
to Devil’s Island. On account, no doubt, of his prepossessing 
appearance, he is given the job of servant to the Warden’s wife, 
Madame Vidal, charmingly played by Ann Harding, with the 
obvious result. The Warden, in a fit of jealousy, sends Michel 
to solitary confinement, from which he escapes. There is 
some excellent photography in this film, but the story is too 
sentimental, and not as original as its setting. 

CELIA SIMPSON. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FrROw CarRo. 
[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 


Srr,—Since our last letter from Cairo a flood of water has 
swirled under Kasr el Nil bridge, an unusually high Nile being 
accompanied by an exceptional volume of haute politique. 
The dramatic exit of Lord Lloyd proved a fitting end to a 
restless career as High Commissioner. The appointment of 
his successor, Sir Percy Loraine, marks a return to diplomatic 
procedure ; by his sympathetic attitude and quiet, tactful 
methods he is doing much to ameliorate Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. The treaty proposals drafted by Mr. Henderson 
and Mohammed Pasha Mahmud were a somewhat more 
liberal development of the Chamberlain-Sarwat proposals of 
1927: they were reasonably advantageous to Egypt, but the 
ground was rather cut from under Mahmud Pasha’s feet by 
the Labour Cabinet insisting on an early return to Parliamen- 
tary government in Egypt. For numerically the Wafd hold 
the country and their jealous antipathy to Mahmud Pasha 
made it impossible for them to support tel quel a treaty of his 
drafting. The British Government decorated Mahmud Pasha 
with a G.C.M.G., but he and his colleagues decided that they 
had done their utmost for their country, and therefore abstained 
from the general elections, so that the Wafd could have a free 
hand with the treaty. 

And so in December the elections were held in an atmosphere 
of almost apathetic tranquillity, and the Wafd returned trium- 
phant with 200 seats out of a Chamber of 232. Their leader, 
Mustafa Nahas Pasha, formed a Cabinet entirely of his own 
colleagues, and on January 11th King Fuad opened Parliament 
in state. The ceremonial was oriental and gorgeous, the 
stage-management excellent, though full evening dress was 
rather trying for both sexes at the early hour of 9.30 a.m, 
The King’s state coach with its eight chestnuts and postilions 
in red and gold roused the cheers of the populace, while inside 
the Chamber all eyes were riveted on the brilliant uniforms of 
the Corps Diplomatique. Gold lace and glittering orders 
were like Gilbert’s dukes—three a penny, the star turn being 
the Hungarian Minister ; on his head was a splendid fur busby 
with a tall aigrette, long boots encased him to the thigh, while 
loose from his shoulders swung the furred and braided coat 
of the Hungarian cavalry. The speech from the Throne was 
read by the P.M., Nahas Pasha ; it was a document of porten- 
tous length, but it declined to unlock the secrets of the Wafd 
bosom, and even on the English treaty proposals it took 
cautious refuge in polite periphrasis. 

And now it is really ‘“ Farewell to Philae!” and future 
tourists in their feluccas will peer through the waters of 
the reservoir at the temple columns submerged in the depths 
below. The fiat has gone forth, the Aswan dam is to be 
raised nine metres, and Sir John Norton Griffiths, whose 
firm submitted the lowest tender for the job, is already 
blending the sybaritic lures of the Cataract Hotel with the 
stern realities of steelwork and masonry. The other big 
project, the Gebel Aulia Dam on the White Nile, was officially 





approved last May: to-day, however, its prospects look 
nebulous, for its ratification is to be submitted to the “ voicg 
of the nation,” and, regarded as a seat, the knees of the 
modern gods of Egypt are inclined to be slippery. 

During the Christmas season the Residency was shut, ag 
the High Commissioner and Lady Loraine were visiting the 
Sudan. His Excellency evidently realises the value of 
aviation in covering the immense distances in the Sudan, 
and he is the first High Commissioner of Egypt to use an 
aeroplane both for official tours and for the amenities of 
scenery and shooting. While Cairo revellers jostled in 
crowded hotels, a privileged few were induced by a sporting 
hostess to flee the tyranny of jazz and saxophone by reviving 
their latent if rusty knowledge of Scottish reels and country 
dances. Outdoor diversion was provided by a team of 
French tennis experts, including Cochet, Brugnon and Landry, 
who broke their journey from India-and entertained us with 
an exhibition of ‘“‘ brighter tennis.” Their visit was largely 
due to the generosity of Prince Abbas Halim: they were his 
guests during their entire visit, which included a banquet on 
Christmas Eve at the Semiramis Hotel that re-echoed the 
classic feasts of Lucullus. 

Conspicuous among our recent visitors was Commander 
Kenworthy, M.P., whose efforts provoked cheers from the 
Bright Young Pliticians (schoolboys) and smiles from the 
British community. . There also came Herr Emil Ludwig, 
who fled from lionizing in Cairo to the sunny seclusion of 
Luxor. More interesting, perhaps, were the two Oxford 
savants, the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, of New College, and 
Mr. E. L. Woodward, of All Souls. They were collecting 
information for a history of the times of the Khedive Ismail, 
father of H.M. King Fuad, and it is understood that the work 
is being compiled at the request of His Majesty, who placed 
the archives of Abdin Palace at their disposal. The publica- 
tion of the book by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, will be 
awaited with the greatest interest. 

The season is now beginning, but the financial landslides 
in Wall Street and the troubles in the City may have a 
discouraging effect on hotel bookings. Nobody, however, 
need be deterred from coming here by Mr. Churchill’s irre- 
sponsible jeremiads on the “serious effusion of blood” in 
Egypt: the visitor will find no fiercer dragons in the bazaars 
of Cairo than in the forest of Epping.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cairo, January 15th. Your Cairo CORRESPONDENT. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Specraror,” JANUARY 23RD, 1830. 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

On Monday afternoon, as the Wonder, a Greenwich omnibus, 
was passing over Westminster Bridge, it became unmanagable on 
the slippery snow; and horses, omnibus and all, were forced 
through the shop-window of Messrs. Hill, the braziers and iron- 
mongers, to the destruction of the glass and’ the derangement of 
saucepans. Fortunately, however, neither omnibus nor passengers 
were injured, and the horses were but slightly hurt. The dangerous 
state of this descent appears evident from the fact that since Messrs. 
Hill have resided there, similar accidents have happened seven or 
eight times; and in one instance, where a dust-cart and horse 
were forced through the window, the proprietor being unable to 
pay the amount of the damage, was sent to prison. 

MEETING OF THE Royat Society. 

There was a very full meeting on Thursday night of the members 
of the Royal Society ; and some curious experiments were ex- 
hibited by the Chevalier Aldini. His object was to show how life 
may be preserved from fire. He has invented clothing of a curious 
texture which is impervious to it: gloves made of this fabric 
enable anyone to handle a red hot poker with impunity. He has 
also invented a covering for the head, by means of which any one 
may breathe freely in the fiercest flame. 

A New Locomorive. 

A new locomotive engine, called the Wildfire, and built at Mr. 
Robert Stephenson’s foundry at Newcastle, on the principle of the 
Rocket, but with larger cylinders and wheels, was launched upon 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway on Monday, and flew thirty 
miles an hour. 

A Quip Pro Quo. 

When Cicero lost his daughter, he comforted himself by con- 
sidering the fine things he could compose on the occasion. The 
Chronicle tells us that Sir Thomas Lawrence’s family are consoled 
for his death by Campbell's writing his life. A man who desires 
to be profoundly lamented must not have a talented biographer. 
“The family of Sir Thomas Lawrence feel a consolation for the loss 
of their illustrious relative in the progress making by Mr. Thomas 
Campbell in writing his life.” 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT. 

The controversy over Prohibition enforcement has not 
abated with the publication of the Wickersham Commission’s 
Report, with President Hoover's endorsement and request for 
Congressional action. The Report, indeed, has given little 
satisfaction either to ‘‘ Wets” or “ Drys.” It is felt not 
only that the Commission, after months of investigation, has 
failed to throw any. fresh light on the facts or to address 
itself to the fundamental issue as to whether public 
sentiment supports the laws, but even that the recommen- 
dations for enforcement which it makes have either been 
made before or are of doubtful promise for marked practical 
improvement. The Commission’s suggestion of means to 
avoid trial by jury is interpreted in itself as. an admission 
that public sentiment is not wholeheartedly behind the 
Prohibition Laws. However, the ‘“ Drys”’ have proved their 
overwhelming strength in Congress by defeating every 
amendment proposed by the ‘“ Wets,” including provisions 
aiming to prevent the poisoning of alcohol and the employ- 
ment of convicted criminals as Prohibition Agents. In 
practice no more is expected to come of the Commission’s 
proposals this year than the transfer of the responsibility for 

@ enforcement from the Treasury to the Department of Justice. 
And that step was promised quite irrespective of the 
Commission’s findings. We seem to be faced with the amazing 
fact that, while it would be impossible to repeal the 18th 
Amendment, it is equally impossible as a matter of practical 
politics to secure effective legislation to enforce it. 


* * * * 


* Jew Siiss.” 

The presentation last night of Mr. Ashley Duke’s dramati- 
zation of Feuchtwanger’s novel, Jew Siiss, with Moscovitch 
in the leading réle, is something of a theatrical event in 
New York. The novel has been a best-seller in the United 
States, and the success of the play in London had whetted 
the appetite of playgoers here. In addition the reappearance 
of Moscovitch on the New York stage was eagerly anticipated. 
Moscovitch, who formerly played in the Yiddish Theatre 
here, left New York ten years ago and returns, after 
achieving fame abroad, to appear here for the first time as a 
distinguished English-speaking actor. His performance last 
night aroused the audience to enthusiasm and the play was 
a triumph as a spectacle. The dramatization, however, 
seems to miss the tremendous emotional force of the novel 
and to suffer, as other dramatizations of novels have done, 
from its episodical nature. Moscovitch’s performance was 
characterized by great dignity and feeling, but the ‘“ Jew 
Siiss’? who emerged was a simpler, kindlier figure than the 
colossal, subtle and_ sinister character portrayed by 
Feuchtwanger. New York hopes to see Moscovitch later as 
Shylock. j 

* * * % 


Massachusetts Bay Conony. 

Massachusetts is making elaborate preparations to celebrate 
in 1980 the 800th anniversary of the signing of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony charter. Every town and city in the 
State is co-operating in arrangements which are being made 
under the direction of a representative Tercentenary Com- 
mittee with the object of reminding the world of Massachu- 
setts’ long and colourful history, present attractions and 
achievements. Open-air pageants, country fairs, exhibitions, 
musical festivals, community drama, air meets, conventions, 
athletic and sporting events, marine displays, organized tours 
and excursions to places of historical and industrial interest 
form part of the generous programme which, beginning in 
March, will continue until October. The celebrations are 
expected to attract something like ten million visitors from 
different parts of the United States and from abroad. Official 
ceremonies arranged by the State Government are to be held 
at Boston in June, with the State House as a centre, and the 
whole city as a theatre for pageantry re-enacting events of 


outstanding historical interest in the life of the State, from 

the days of the Pilgrim Founders. A host of distinguished 

American and foreign guests, including most of the members 

of the Diplomatic Corps, has accepted invitations to attend. 
* * * * 

SCIENCE AND CRIME. 

Scientific training and research in crime detection are to 
become university activities for the first time in the United 
States in February, when a special school and laboratory for 
the purpose will be opened at North-Western University, 
Chicago. Endowed by contributions collected mainly from 
business men in Chicago, the new institution will have a staff 
of nine crime experts, who will be assisted by specialists from 
the psychology, law and other departments of the university. 


Selected police officers will be trained in modern methods of 


crime detection, and the laboratory staff will undertake 
research investigation in collaboration with police authorities. 
Since the new institution is intended, primarily, to meet local 
needs, Chicago police will not be required to pay for tuition; 
nor the Chicago authorities for laboratory services. Training 
and laboratory services will, however, be available for pupils 
and public bodies outside the Chicago area, and for this work 
fees will be charged. Colonel Calvin Goddard, an experienced 
crime and ballistics expert, is in charge of the new school. 
It is his opinion that Europe is far ahead of the United States 
in the technique of scientific crime detection. He proposes 
to encourage the study of European methods, and to adapt and 
develop them for effective use in the United States. 


* * * * 
FoorsaLt AT Nicut. 

A number of universities announce that, in order to attract 
bigger ‘ gates,” football stadiums will be illuminated and 
matches played at night next season. Night football originated 
at some of the smaller universities whose grounds are remote 
from the larger centres of population. In the bigger cities it 
is never difficult to fill the football grounds to their capacity 
for a good match, no matter on what day or at what hour it 
is played. But, apparently, in the smaller centres there are 
fewer people of leisure, or it is more difficult for people to leave 
their businesses during the day for mid-week football. Night 
matches are designed to meet their convenience. The innova- 
tion has been tested already by two university teams, and 
has achieved its aim, for gate receipts are said to have been 
doubled. Night football promises to become increasingly 
popular, in consequence. 


* * * * 
Witp Lire. , 

In view of the numerous reports we have had recently 
of the destruction and, in many instances, the extinction of 
wild life in the United States, the returns from the latest 
game census of the national forests are particularly pleasing. 
These show that all big game animals in the national forests, 
except mountain goats, moose, and caribou, are steadily 
increasing in number as a consequence of the protection 
afforded in recent years by State and Federal game laws. 
Deer showed a gain of about 47,000 in twelve months, the 
total number in the forests now being 748,000. Elks, 
antelopes, bears, mountain sheep, and, in some places, 
beavers also multiplied. There are at present some twenty 
million acres of national forests, with more than a hundred 
game refuges under the protection of State and Federal 
authorities. In addition to protecting game in the refuges 
from all shooting, the Forest Services are successfully 
restocking areas in which game had been exterminated 
before the present protective laws were passed. Deer have 
been transferred with success from the overpopulated Pisgah 
National Forest in North Carolina to the mountains of 
Virginia, for example, while mountain sheep brought from 
Canada are flourishing in Colorado and Oklahoma. 

Ivy Lee, 

New York, Wednesday, January 22nd. 
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The League of Nations 


British Issues before the Council 


Last week’s meeting of the League of Nations Council, 
lasting as it did just three and a half days, was nearly if not 
quite the shortest on record. That being so, the fact that Mr. 
Henderson thought it worth while to travel out from London, 
that M. Briand forsook The Hague for Geneva, that Signor 
Grandicame from Rome, M. Zaleskifrom Warsaw and M. Procope 
from Helsingfors, while Dr. Curtius was only prevented at 
the last moment by the Schacht controversy from seating 
himself in Dr. Stresemann’s old chair, is satisfactory testi- 
mony to the place which the League holds to-day in the 
estimation of the Foreign Ministers of Europe. 

That position has had to be built up through years of 
slow growth, and the contrast between the League of to-day 
and the League of the first beginnings was impressed on 
observers of the recent meeting by the references publicly 
made to the first Council meeting of all which had been 
held in Paris ten years precisely from the day on which last 
week’s Council closed. At the table in the glass room at 
Geneva sat only two men who had seats round the red baize 
in the Clock Hall at the Quai d’Orsay in 1920—the Secretary- 
General, Sir Eric Drummond, and Senor Quinones de Leon, 
the Spanish member of the Council, who fittingly supple- 
mented the President’s official reference to the anniversary 
with a few words of personal reminiscence. 


THe COVENANT AND THE PEACE Pact. 

Chance, rather than design, threw Great Britain rather 
into the forefront of this fifty-eighth Council meeting. The 
Council, to begin with, had to deal with two proposals which 
British delegates had brought forward at the last Assembly, 
one regarding a conference to arrange a tariff truce, the 
other aiming at an amendment of the League Covenant so 
as to bring it into harmony with the Kellogg Pact. On the 
latter point a short but important discussion developed 
unexpectedly. The Council's business was to appoint a 
committee to consider the wording of the desired amend- 
ments, which the Assembly will have to adopt or reject next 
September. But when this came forward Mr. Henderson 
seized the opportunity to make a valuable and significant 
statement designed to disabuse the minds of anyone who 
might suppose that in deciding hurriedly to revise the 
Covenant because it differed in some respects from the 
Kellogg Pact, League members were in some sense admitting 
the inferiority of their own charter. 

The British Foreign Secretary would have none of that. 
The Covenant, he pointed out, represented the possibilities 
of 1919, the Pact of Paris the possibilities of 1928. Now 
that the latter had been demonstrated by the signature of 
the Pact, it was proper that they should be embodied in 
the Covenant too. The Kellogg Pact took away the right 
of private war altogether. In that respect the Covenant, 
amended as it was proposed to amend it, would now go 
equally far in its prohibitions. It would still, moreover, go 
considerably further than the Pact does, since no League 
member was by signing the Pact dispensed from any of the 
Covenant’s obligations in respect of investigation, concilia- 
tion or arbitration, or from the consequences contempleted 
by the Covenant in the event of any breach of those obliga- 
tions. ‘‘ We regard the Covenant,” said the Foreign Secre- 
tary, “‘as the fundamental constitution of the organized 
international society of States. iad 

These are notable words, and they were followed by others 
not less notable from the lips of M. Briand, who, as the 
originator of the Paris Pact, could speak with unique 
authority when he declared that if there had been any 
thought of the possibility of the Pact’s doing despite to the 
Covenant, the Pact idea would never have been launched. 
One sentence in the French Foreign Minister’s speech, in 
which he insisted that the League must be prepared to meet 
the horror of war with something more than mere words, 
Seems to suggest that the French stiil cherish the idea of 
organizing a little further in the direction of the forcible 
repression of war in case of need than some other League 
members might fully approve. In that case the new com- 


mittee, on which Lord Cecil is the British member, may 
have to steer delicately at times. 
Tue TarirF TRUCE CONFERENCE. 

The second British proposal, regarding a Tariff Truce 
Conference, provoked no discussion, partly because a certain 
pessimism as to the prospects of the Conference prevails, 

Herr von Schubert, in proposing the convocation of the 
Conference for February 20th, dwelt on the importance of 
the attendance of as many Ministers of Commerce or Finance 
as possible. The enunciation of that principle gained in 
importance in the light of what happened at a minor League 
Conference, that on the treatment of foreigners, held a few 
weeks earlier in Paris. The position there was that after 
the League as a whole had approved the principle of a more 
liberal treatment of foreign traders and foreign enterprises 
in all countries, the self-same States which through their 
Ministers had endorsed the principle sent as delegates to 
the conference officials who, by their hostility to the very 
principle itself, made the adoption of a convention on the 
lines contemplated impossible. Unless other countries follow 
the example of Great Britain, which will be represented at 
the Tariff Conference by the President of the Board of Trade, 
and send into council the men actually responsible for 
devising and administering tariffs, all hope of success may 
be dismissed. At the best success will be hard enough to 
achieve. 

MANDATES. 

The third field in which Great Britain happened to figure 
largely was that of mandates, which provoked a discussion 
instructive as indicating that the League in this sphere 
turns just as critical an eye on Great Powers as on small, 
The South African Government, which will never quite 
abandon the claim to “ sovereignty” over the mandate 
territory of South West Africa, in spite of the flat refusal of 
the League Council to admit any such pretension, was mildly 
rebuked by the rapporteur, M. Procope, Foreign Minister of 
Finland, and much less mildly by Herr von Schubert, of 
Germany, for its attempts to “ nationalize’ the natives of 
South West Africa. The proposals of the Hilton Young 
Report regarding Tanganyika (a mandate area), Uganda and 
Kenya were referred to as something that needed watching 
but could be left until the Government’s policy was declared. 
In the matter of Samoa and the disturbances there, sympathy 
was expressed with the New Zealand Government in its 
difficulties, which it is held on the whole to have faced in 
a proper spirit. 

Then there was Iraq, which Great Britain hopes to sponsor 
into League membership in 1932. The Council’s attitude 
on that was a little non-committal. Signor Grandi, of Italy, 
made the point that so long as Iraq was under mandate it 
had to grant equal economic opportunity to all members of 
the League. It would have to be considered how far those 
privileges would be sacrificed through Iraq’s admission to 
the League. To that Mr. Henderson replied that if a State 
was independent enough to be admitted to the League it 
must be considered independent enough to control its own 
tariff arrangements. 

Regarding Palestine, on which at the present moment 
there is most to be said, little was, in fact, said at all, for 
the Mandates Commission is to hold a special session on 
that subject alone, and till then the Council suspends dis- 
cussion. But Mr. Henderson did, after various obstacles 
had been surmounted in the course of private conversations, 
secure approval for the appointment of a small commission 
of three, none of them British, to settle once for all the 
respective rights and obligations of Jews and Moslems at the 
Wailing Wall. No other aspect of the contentious question of 
the Holy Places is to be touched on or prejudged in any way. 

This is the first time that an Italian Foreign Minister 
has ever appeared at the Council table, and the present 
holder of that office, Signor Grandi, made a distinctly 
favourable impression. It is to be hoped that he will be as 
regular in attendance as his British, French and German 
colleagues. Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life 
Janvarius MIRaABIris. situated on the St. Ives Estate, Bingley, Yorkshire. In his 


The number and variety of strange events in what is 
sometimes called “ field observation” have accumulated to 
a formidable sum this January. The old diarists, a number 
of whom have left valuable records in natural history, were 
particularly fond of peering after “indications of spring.” 
They found them—so spring-like is England as early, or late, 
as November. This January, in spite of its tumultuous 
excesses, would have enchanted them. Pigeons have laid 
eggs and rabbits have many young. We pick delightful 
little bunches, valuable out of all relation to their size, of 
violets, polyanthus, primrose, pansy, and as much aubretia 
as we want. The bees come buzzing out of the hive and the 
butterflies—chiefly the lesser tortoiseshell—out of hibernation. 
The worms (whose seasonal activities were always recorded 
by Gilbert White) have ploughed up our lawns, and by their 
presence stirred the moles to a most baneful activity. The 
warm air has been sweet, almost noisy, with songs of robin, 
thrush and lark. The clamour of the rooks has suggested 
the break-up of an elementary school. The precocious 
yeastiness of the soil, that is driving the sap up tree and 
bush, and forcing green shoots out of herbaceous plants, 
is increased by the restoration in general of moisture to 
subsoil. For the first time the chalk streams are really full, 
and the wells within a few inches of their winter norm. 

* * * * 
THE PHENOLOGISTS. 

The search for “indications of spring” is more than 
amusing. I am told, indirectly by a German professor, that 
one of the more fruitful sciences of the future is phenology. 
This quaint science, over which a number of international 
observers are co-operating, is founded on the theme of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Flower in the crannied wall.” It is held that 
if we correlate the phenomena, the seasonal appearances 
of movement and habit in selected animals and plants we 
shall become prophets indeed. A farmer—to give one alleged 
example—will best know at what date to sow his barley by 
noting the date of the blackthorn’s flowering. Those who 
have faith in this charming, if not yet proven department 
of prognostics, can secure forms from the meteorological 
offices with a host of natural history details to fill up. A 
mass of material is needed, especially in England, where 
every Other parish has its peculiarities of clime, of soil, and 
of shelter. At the onset it is amusing to have one’s eyes and 
ears officially directed in a useful direction and to feel we 
are co-operating with a great company of observers in many 
countries. 

* * * % 
A Sea-Birps’ Society. 

In another department of natural history international 
co-operation is being encouraged. An ardent lover of birds 
is collecting a group of naturalists from this country and that 
in order to spread the knowledge of sea-birds. His first and 
special desire is to stop the destruction of birds by oil, though 
the association is to have wider objects. The destruction 
of sea-birds—and probably also of fish and other marine life— 
by the effusion of waste oil is worse rather than better. A 
great number of most pitiful examples have been reported to 
the R.S.P.B. and are recorded in the winter number of Bird 
Notes and News, which is full of news interesting to all or 
any bird-lovers. Guillemots, on the whole, are the worst 
sufferers; and nearly all of them, as indeed other sufferers, die 
of slow starvation. A very slight stickiness of a comparatively 
few feathers may so hinder the forager that it cannot sustain 
life. It is hoped that the League of Nations will direct its 
energies to the prevention of the evil. International action is 
necessary if the remedy is to be effective. The French are 
paying a good deal of attention to the subject. 

* * * * 
GREEN-KEEPING RESEARCH. 

Great progress has been made by that quaintly entitled 
body, the ‘‘ Board of Research for Golf Green Keeping.” Its 
ideals and range are much wider than its name. The body 
was formed rather less than a year ago. It produced its first 
journal, a most readable and suggestive half-crown’s worth, in 
November. It has an active research station, admirably 


life 1,200 years ago St. Heif scarcely dreamed of such an 
extension of his patronage, though St. Kolv is old, too. These 
research workers, as others, reap no small advantage from 
belonging to an Empire. Their way is made easy for experi- 
ments with Indian Dhoob or South African creeping dog’s 
tooth grass, to quote two actual examples. And they are 
co-operating with a yet more elaborate research station in 
New Jersey, where several discoveries of scientific value have 
been made. Canada is following suit. 
* * * * 

TnE UNNEEDED Rotter. 

One discovery, important perhaps to both bowlers and 
lawn-tennis players, has been made and established. It is 
the substitution of top-dressing for a heavy roller. The 
one revives the grass by aeration, the other kills it by suffoca- 
tion. And the top-dressing is the better leveller of the two. 
It is, I think, undoubted (though I speak in this illustration 
wholly on my own authority) that the trouble with the 
growth of grass at Lord’s and many other cricket grounds 
has been due to heavy rollers as well as to starvation, though 
doubtless heavy rollers are necessary on occasion. Our 
St. Ives research station seems to agree with the Arlington 
station that the very worst chemical to put on a golf-green 
is lime. It encourages the plants that are the golfers’ weeds 
though they may be the farmers’ friends. The two most 
favoured manures are sulphate of ammonia and sulphate 
of iron. One would like to see the St. Ives station encouraged 
by all lawn and pitch keepers, whether their game is bowls, 
tennis, cricket, croquet, or even football and racing. It is 
a grass age—on the farm as on the links. And the world regards 
us as already the chief specialists. England is the source of the 
best grass seeds; and really marvellous successes (notably 
on the Antwerp golf links) have been achieved in the reclama- 


tion of sandy wastes. 
* * * * 


A New JAcKDAW oFr RUEIMS. 

The following tale—part of it of the variety general'y 
labelled tall—reaches me from an Oxfordshire Rectory. 
“ We have had here a small edition of the Jackdaw of Rheims. 
A woman was in the act of stroking a young tame jackdaw 
when her wedding ring fell off and the bird immediately 
flew away with it. Next morning the ring was recovered 
from the ash-tub of a neighbouring cottage.” So far the 
bird appears as a mere type of its kind ; but it reached greater 
heights. This jackdaw, so it was presumed, took away a 
screw that was put to fasten a window. A nail was sub- 
stituted ; but that, too, vanished and so did a third. Later 
all three were brought back! It is well asked, “is that 
conscience or humour? Or is it Rheims minus the excom- 
munication?” A retrieving jackdaw is new, though, of 
course, retrieving is almost as natural to a few birds as to 


dogs. 
8 y & * % 


RINGED MIGRANTS. 

Several letters have reached me, asking the same question. 
‘“* What is to be done when a bird is found marked with a 
numbered ring? Perhaps owing to sudden death from the 
gales, perhaps owing to oddities of migration due to the same 
cause an unusual number of ringed birds have been found. 
Of course the practice grows and more birds are thus marked, 
including now even more migratory birds such as the partridge. 
It would be a pity if any discovered ring were not reported. 
Perhaps the best thing to do is to report the occurrence 
with the numbers on the ring to H. F. Witherby, British 
Birds, 326 Holborn. Mr. Witherby, with other apostles 
of this method of testing migration, has helped to make many 
discoveries in the way of a bird in the air. The system is now 
almost world wide; and is followed with especial ardour 
and thoroughness in Southern Ontario and in the northern 


parts of the United States. 
W. Beacn Tomas. 








[Sir William Beach Thomas is away for a month, and the 
usual ** Country Life” page will, therefore, not appear in the 
issues of the SpEcTATOR dated February 1st, 8th or 15th.—Ed. 
SPECTATOR. ] 
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Letters to the Editor 


A NEW OUTLOOK ON INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I have read with feelings of surprise the comments 
which you were good enough to make on my letter in your 
issue of January 11th. Surely it is first the existence and 
the interests of the inarticulate masses o° India in their 
hundreds of millions, forming as they do some three-fourths 
of the population of the British Empire, which constitute 
the fundamental regulative and limiting factor in any scheme 
for the rapid erection of democratic machinery in their 
country. You would, I understand, postpone those interests 
to what you consider to be the more immediately urgent 
task—namely, placating the extremist. Rural India in the 
long future will not thank you, nor those who think with you. 

Your estimate of the value and pretensions of the extremist 
in the political and social spheres is, to say the least, dis- 
quieting. It would seem to follow from it that the world 
may yet have to be content to accept with due submission 
the social and moral principles of the Russian Soviet ; for 
may not its exponents fairly claim to be extremists ? The 
prospect of a twentieth-century world tied to the heels of 
the extremist, political, moral or social, is one well calculated 
to reconcile a Victorian like myself to an early departure 
therefrom. But fortunately such pessimism is_ baseless ; 
because the analogy drawn from the historical examples, the 
American War of Independence—absit omen !—and the rest, 
with which you support your induction regarding the 
domination of the extremist, is, I am glad to think, quite 
open to challenge, though no full discussion is possible here. 

The truth, no doubt, is that the extremist can operate 
with any measure of success only in a milieu of public opinion 
which, inert though it may be, supports, passively at any 
rate, principles and objects which he expounds in a more or 
less grossly exaggerated and distorted form. In India, 
taking its population as a whole, such conditions are totally 
absent. The extremist has no wide popular support, passive 
or active, and it is neither possible nor necessary to placate him. 


Finally, you indicate co-operation with the moderate . 


political elements in India as the best course. But, quite 
apart from the ambiguities and, one may add, the impossi- 
bilities which cluster round the conception of Dominion 
status as applied to India, is such co-operation to be with 
all these so-called moderate political elements with their 
widely-divergent demands, or, if not, with which of them ? 
Let the recently published report of the Central Committee, 
with its two hundred odd pages of dissenting minutes, supply 
the answer.—I am, Sir, &c., Patrick FAGAN. 
73 Canfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.6. 


[We never meant to imply that we thought the right 
course of action was to sit supinely by while extremists were 
allowed to go on agitating till they ultimately got what they 
wanted. The whole intention of the articles and comment 
which the Spectator has recently been publishing was quite 
the reverse. We want to take the wind from the sails of 
the extremists by proving that the British Government 
sympathizes with the aspirations of the growing number of 
Indians who regard responsible government as the goal. 
Everything that we have written has been shown to English- 
men with life-long experience of and residence in India. We 
quoted certain historical precedents such as British policy in 
America in the eighteenth century and Ireland simply as 
instances of the inelasticity of the British mind in its relations 
with other peoples—for in the eighteenth century the inhabitants 
of the thirteen colonies had practicaliy become “ foreigners ” 
from the British standpoint, owing to their different environ- 
ment in a pioneer country—and we expressed a hope that 
this country would take past lessons to heart. 

We freely admit that the analogy between the American 
Colonies and India, or Ireland and India, may be stretched too 
far. At the same time Great Britain has on certain occasions 
acted with rare insight in her dealings with peoples demanding 
the right to govern themselves. In the nineteenth century 
there was the outstanding example of British treatment of 
Canada as a result of the Durham Report, and in the present 
century Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s granting of 
responsible government to South Africa. We know that the 





case of India, with its multiplicity of races. and peoples, is 
not on all fours with these other cases. But we are sure that 
a policy of sympathy and co-operation with all those Indians 
who desire to put into practice the lessons in self-government 
that they have learnt from us, is the right one for Great 
Britain to pursue. 

We do not regard the condition of. Indian opinion 
as static. We think that an ever-increasing number of people 
in India will demand self-government. We think that 
British policy must recognize that fact, and that its sole 
object should be to prepare the peoples of India for that 
day. Telling the politically-minded in India that they are 
naughty children and must be kept permanently in the 
schoolroom will, in our view, lead inevitably to the break- 
ing-off of India from the British Commonwealth, which it is 
our object to prevent. Of course, the difficulties are very 
great, but anyhow let us know what we are aiming at. 


[Our correspondent deduces from our reasoning that ‘ the 
world may yet have to be content to accept with due sub- 
mission the social and moral principles of the Russian Soviet.” 
Not so. In our view, if Tsarism had pursued an enlightened 
policy of associating the growing number of politically. 
minded in Russia with the governing of the country during 
the past forty years there would have been no revolution 
in 1917. The writer visited Russia on several occasions in 
the twenty years hefore the War, and always felt that 
Russian Tsardom afforded the perfect example of how not 
to do it. In Russia, like India, the vast masses of the people 
are engaged in agriculture; the horizon of the Russian 
moujik was, at least till recently, confined to his crops and 
livestock. If the Russian Emperor had sought to win 
liberal-minded opinion to his side, one of the greatest tragedies 
in history might have been averted.—Eb. Spectator.] 

[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—One reads with regret the short article in the Spectator of 
December 28th called, ‘‘ Wanted—a New Mental Outlook on 
India.”” Readers who have experience of Indian peoples and 
their needs will tell you that the article is honeycombed 
with inaccuracies and false conceptions. 

If you are a sportsman and would like the errors of your 
article made public for the benefit of the Indian peoples 
whom it professes to champion, you will, I think, permit 
these lines to appear in the Spectator. 

Mental outlooks on India, both new and old, are but waves 
of thought surging round three rocks. One rock is the 
British government of India. Another is the so-called 
politician, and the third is the wishes of the Indian people. 

I ask you, Sir, as a supporter of the British Constitution 
and our ideas of justice, which of the three should receive 
the most consideration in a ‘‘ new Mental Outlook” ? Your 
answer, one hopes, will be unreservedly ** the wishes of the 
Indian people.” 

So I will now direct the ‘‘ new mental outlook *”? towards 
some of the many misconceptions likely to deceive the public 
and electorate of Great Britain. 

1. The article states: ‘* But Great Britain must remember 
that a solemn pledge has been given that responsible govern- 
ment is to be the goal” and that ‘India is to be an 
equal.” 

I ask the writer what he considers to be ‘ responsible 
government ’’ and in what way our present administration 
falls short of the term and requires a new “ outlook ” ? 

Having lived for a quarter of a century in India, north, 
south, east and west, and mixed intimately with those who 
do represent the vast bulk of the peoples of India, I can 
assure your writer that it is the wish of the Indian country 
folk to be left alone to live in peace under the administration 
of justice evolved since the days of the Mutiny ; and that they 
have, and always will have, a supreme contempt for the 
integrity of any magistrate who is not an English gentleman. 

When a leopard can change his spots will be time enough 
for a new mental outlook on this fundamental matter. 

2. A further utterance we find in your article: ‘ But if 
we can assure Indian Nationalists that an increasing number 
of Englishmen see their point of view and are genuinely 
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anxious to advance the welfare of India by every. means in 
their power.” . 

Who, Sir, are the Indian Nationalists ? India is no more 
one nation than Europe is one nation. 

The Indian peoples do not want to be a nation. They 
want to live in peace and comfort as they have done in the 
past and they look to the present administration to help 
them to this end by suppressing those misguided and 
unscrupulous agitators and so-called politicians who try to 
foist new mental outlooks on the electorate of Great Britain 
to the misery of the Indian peoples.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HirepD ASSASSIN. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE ON INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Smr,—To those of us—they were many and not only of his 
own party—who followed with admiration the courageous 
and high-hearted leading of Mr. Lloyd George in the darkest 
days of the Great War, it is a real sorrow to see the recurrent 
prostitution of his great gifts to unworthy uses. Not even his 
latter-day antics can ever make us quite forget what we owed 
to him for his splendid imagination and hopefulness in those 
black times. _ 

But history will have to record a heavy set-off against these 
in his recent demagogic stoopings, of which the mischievous 
contribution to the Daily Mail of January 13th—with its 
catch-penny heading, “ Jerrybuilding for a crash in India” 
—is a deplorable sample. Of its main statements not one is 
honestly and unreservedly true. The subtlest of all the lying 
spirits that pervert the mouths of our political prophets— 
the suggestio falsi—iurks everywhere. To anyone with a 
competent knowledge of India who candidly weighs up these 
facile paragraphs this will be at once apparent. Here I can 
only ask enough space to nail down three of the most patent 
untruths—I am sorry it is not possible to use a less offensive 
word. 

1. “The Viceroy and the British Government attached 
such importance to the decisions of this Congress that they 
issued that ill-judged declaration on Dominion Status in order 
io propitiate the Lahore assembly.” 

What right has Mr. Lloyd George to say that this was Lord 
Irwin’s motive? He might perhaps say that he himself 
suspects that this was the motive. To state it as fact, where 
it is impossible that he should know, is at the least a reckless 
gambling with truth. 

2. In India where “ duplicity” is traditionally admired 
(with the sort of admiration which we in the West give, let us 
say, to wit) it was inevitable that the charge (or should we say 
the compliment ?) of double-deaiing should be levelled at Lord 
Irwin and the British Government. But that a great English 
statesman, leader of one of the great English parties, should 
lightheartedly level the charge against his successor in office 
is surely lamentable. ‘“ Et tu Brute!” ‘“* This was the most 
unkindest cut of all ’”’—a stab in the back from one who ought 
rather, in such a peril to the State, to be standing at his side, 

8. By what right does Mr. Lloyd George dare to say that 
“the man on the spot ”’ (Lord Irwin) ‘“ will be the first to 
acknowledge that he completely miscalculated the effect of 
his proclamation.” Has he asked him ? 

There is a regrettable tendency in public life, noticeable 
even in the most high-principled newspapers, and from which 
you, sir, if you will allow me to say so, are not altogether 
exempt, to accept as inevitable a certain lowering of the 
standards of truth and honour among public men at times of 
excitement or public appeal, such as elections, and coolly to 
discount their utterances as though at such times it would be 
quixotic in our leaders to speak the truth, and simple in their 
followers to expect it. That such a lowering of standards 
persists in politics is unfortunately true ; but I believe it is 
less true to-day than it was a generation ago. But at any rate, 
those who value the integrity of public life ought not to 
condone it. For utterances like those of Mr. Lloyd George the 
other day there is no particle of excuse. 

Happily there are honourable exceptions. There are some 
of our leaders who never stoop in this way. That is why the 


” 


names of Lord Grey and of Mr. Baldwin are, if not the most 





admired, at least the most honoured names in public life 
to-day. 

It is only fair to Mr. Lloyd George to add that the final 
paragraph of his mischief-making article is compact of 
wisdom expressed with the force and lucidity of which he is 
master. Had he been content with this, he would have thrown 
a very helpful influence on the side of the steady handling of 
a situation fraught with the gravest peril_—I am, Sir, &c., 

Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex. LIONEL JAMES. 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Mr. Lloyd George’s article on India which has recently 
been published in the Daily Mail is an expert exposition of 
one side of the Indian question. But what about the other 
side ? 

He is particularly correct in the diagnosis of the Indian 
situation. The Congress is undoubtedly the premier political 
organization in the whole of India. Its leaders are the best 
brains of the country ; and to underrate their influence on 
the people is to “ court irreparable disaster to our Empire 
in the East.” But the remedy which he suggests is neither 
a palliative nor a cure. The arrest of leaders and imprisoning 
them for long periods have only served to hallow jail-life and 
deify political prisoners. 

The peasants in India are no longer indifferent to the 
political problems of the day. They are beginning to realize 
that their present lot is due to the policy of emasculation 
pursued by vested interests; and ere long this realization 
will arm them with an unconquerable determination to win 
their proper status and freedom. The awakening in India 
is, therefore, a mass movement. It is folly to restrict its 
votaries to the Brahmins or the intellectual aristocracy of 
India. It cannot be subdued by machine-guns and bayonets. 
It must meet with greater care and more delicate treatment. 
The much-tried policy of repression will only serve to alienate 
public sympathy and eventually let open the floodgates of 
revolution and anarchy. 

Mr. Lloyd George exclaims that there are at least one 
hundred and twenty-nine languages in India. But he forgets 
the important fact that nearly sixty per cent. of the people 
talk or understand Hindi or Urdu, and there is a 
very strong movement to-day to make Hindi the common 
language throughout India. 

It is ridiculous to cast aspersions on India’s loyalty. Till 
yesterday the Congress-creed was “ Swaraj within the Empire.” 
Mahatma Gandhi has always stood for “ Swaraj within the 
Empire if possible, without only if necessary.” 

The criticism levelled against Mr. Baldwin is most unfair. 
It was Parliament which brought into existence the Simon 
Commission. The Commissioners have made the most 
elaborate investigation into Indian affairs; and their report 
will be more or less the last word on the Indian question. 
If Mr. Baldwin has agreed to drafting a Dominion Constitution 
for India, in case the Simon Commission recommends that 
step, all horour to him. 

The policy of conciliation which is pursued by the present 
Government is perhaps the most fruitful one. It is not 
correct to say that Indian opinion is not sensitive to generous 
gestures of good will and affection on the part of the English 
public. Only, it is cultivated enough to distinguish truth 
from sham. It cannot be outwitted by specious diplomacy 
or hoodwinked by sugar-coated falsehoods. Sincerity alone 
can conquer it. The sooner English politicians realize it 
the better for Great Britain and India.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Middle Temple. T. S. RAMANUJAM. 


AN ATLANTIC PACT? 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—The correspondence which immediately preceded the 
opening of the Five-Power Naval Conference found the 
British and French Governments both in accord as to the 
“happy influence ” exerted by the Quadruple Pacific Treaty 
of 1921 in the direction of world peace. The Quai d’Orsay, 
at all events, is equally convinced of the “ beneficial effects ” 
to be derived from a Mediterranean agreement. The question, 
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therefore, inevitably arises, why does not someone suggest 
something on the same lines for the Atlantic ? 

France’s proposal for a Mediterranean agreement envisages 
a treaty of ‘‘ mutual guarantee and non-aggression,” while 
the Quadruple Pacific Treaty merely provides for a conference 
to be summoned to settle controversies between the signatories 
and for joint consultation in the face of aggressive action 
whether by a signatory or non-signatory State. It is obvious 
that the French scheme will have to be modified if it is to bear 
fruit, for this country is not prepared to undertake further 
commitments involving a possible use of armed force. But 
there is no reason to believe that either Great Britain, or even 
the far more wary United States, would feel shy at promising 
to confer and consult with other countries, should occasion 
arise. 

‘As things are to-day, the most serious problem facing the 
United States and Great Britain is the question of the freedom 
of the seas. Complete naval disarmament so far as these 
two countries are concerned will be impossible until this 
question is solved, and even the Peace Pact has done little to 
smooth out the difficulty because it allows its signatories 
to wage war in self-defence. The latter may quite properly 
be interpreted as meaning in defence of its nationals and 
their property on the high seas if this necessity should arise. 
Therefore, if the League were to decide on coercive measures 
against some Covenant-breaking State, Great Britain might 
find itself faced with the cruel dilemma of having to interfere 
with American shipping at the risk of reprisals and war, or of 
having to disregard its obligations under Article 16 of the 
Covenant. ‘ 

‘ At present there is no machinery for resolving this dilemma. 
But once an Atlantic Pact were in being, the problem would 
cease to exist. Aggression has taken place. The signatory 
Powers immediately confer. What measures shall be deemed 
necessary or sufficient to bring the aggressor to book? The 
bugbear of having to draw up a hard and fast set of rules on 
the subject of neutral rights at sea in time of war vanishes. 
Instead, each case is decided on its merits, as occasion arises. 

Another advantage that can be claimed for an Atlantic 
Pact on these lines is that it provides the link which is at 
present lacking between Washington and Geneva. It will 
have been noticed that in its recent Memorandum on the 
Optional Clause, the British Government was careful to 
say that “as between Members of the League [my italics] 
there can be no neutral rights, because there can be no 
neutrals.” Without accepting this statement as accurate, one 
must nevertheless agree with the implication which it contains 
that non-members of the League can be neutral. It is essential 
that there should be some quick and easy method of com- 
munication between the League and the most important 
non-member, the United States. The conference provided for 
(in the Atlantic Pact) would provide this channel without in 
any way involving the United States in the League. 

It may also be pointed out that the suggestion in the 
above-quoted memorendum that “should a dispute arise 


‘with another signatory of the Optional Clause, the matter 


might be considered more suitable for determination by 
the Council than by the Court,” clearly does not apply to 
possible disputes with the United States, supposing that the 
latter subsequently followed our example in signing Article 36 
of the World Court’s Statute. Here,again, the joint conference 
procedure would be a useful alternative to, or maybe precursor 
of, judicial settlement. And the fact that Great Britain and 
the United States have already signed a treaty of conciliation 
for their own immediate disputes in no way invalidates 
the arguments in favour of the joint conference method, 
especially for those questions in which other nations are also 
concerned. ; 

Mr. MacDonald, in a recent interview, gave his blessing to 
the phrase “ regional agreements.’ Here, then, is another such 
agreement to consider, It does not involve any dangerous 
and far-reaching commitments and he might do much worse 
than try to dovetail it in with the agreement which he is 
seeking to obtain for the reduction or stabilization of the 
naval forces of the great naval Powers of the world. There 
can surely be no doubt that if every one of the seven seas 
were covered by similar undertakings, a great step forward 
would have been taken in the direction of world peace.—-I am, 
Sir, &e, _ A. G. Lias. 

109 Lonsdale Road, S.W.13. 
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LORD D’ABERNON’S TEMPERANCE POLICY 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Lord Astor says that he is “ intrigued.” He cannot 
understand why, if Lord D’Abernon has ‘“‘ a new epoch-making 
policy ’ he does not produce it in the House of Lords or before 
the Licensing Commission. He says that ‘“ up to now” the 
scheme has ** only been expounded in Lord D’Abernon’s name 
by Prudens Futuri.” This is not so. Lord D’Abernon 
explained his scheme in a remarkable introduction to a remark. 
able book. I mean The Alcohol Problem by Dr. Vernon. Is it 
possible that some copies of Dr. Vernon’s admirable work did 
not contain the Introduction ? Only a few days ago I was 
reading a review of the book in Monthly Notes, the organ of the 
Temperance Legislation League, and was surprised to notice 
that the enthusiastic reviewer did not mention the Introduc- 
tion. 

But, after all, why should not Lord D’Abernon use the 
Spectator for the expression of his views ? Is not a newspaper 
a very proper place for discussion ? As, however, Lord Astor 
disapproves of this method I think it only right to say—and 
I am sure that vou, Sir, will confirm my statement—that it 
was at your special invitation that Lord D’Abernon consented 
to state his policy in collaboration with me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

_ PrupENS Furvurt. 
[Our correspondent correctly states that Lord D’Abernon 
expressed his views in the columns of the Speciator at our 
request.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of January 18th Lord Astor says ‘‘ The 
Trade spends Jarge sums in organization to bring pressure 
to bear on Parliament and the Government to reduce taxes 
on spirits.” It would be interesting if Lord Astor would 
disclose in what way pressure is brought to bear on the 
Government. One often sees this statement and wonders 
how it is done, and why the Trade should spend “ large sums ” 
when there is not the slightest chance of getting any reduction. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., Frank B. Hopkins. 
Physgill, Whithorn, Wigtownshire. 


THE COST OF THE “DOLE” 
(Zo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Angus Watson’s letter on this subject, appearing 
in your issue of January 18th, raises a question whose solution 
is vital to the national health. Unfortunately the suggestion 
in his penultimate paragraph will probably render reasonable 
discussion impossible. The suggestion that men or women 
should be disfranchised because they accept the benefits 
of a contractual system to whose cost they have contributed 
is worthy of castigation in the famous words of Mr. Snowden. 
Fortunately there is no possibility that the suggestion will 
be acceded to. Does not Mr. Watson see that such a course 
would increase, and not diminish, the very demoralization 
to which he refers? It would not even accomplish his object 
of removing this question from the party political field, for 
there would still be the danger of all of those who fear 
unemployment being influenced by considerations of benefit. 

Surely the only way to remove this subject from the 
political field, and to abolish what a writer in the Spectator 
has called “the party auction of unemployed votes,” is to 
take the administration of unemployment insurance out of 
the hands of the State. The question will then be asked, 
‘** Who is to administer it?’’ The answer is ‘‘ Industry as 
a whole!” 

Our industries are to be rationalized. This will necessitate 
the creation of special bodies for each industry, and also of 
some such body as Mr. MacDonald’s ‘ National’ Economic 
Council.” Let the latter administer unemployment insurance, 
acting through the smaller bodies for the individual industries, 


on which the trade unions would also inevitably be represented. 
The State would then be able to return to its proper supervisory 


function, and Mr. Watson and his colleagues, together with 
the trades union leaders, would be jointly responsible for a 
situation which they alone can finally bring to an end. 

This suggestion may seem at first to be revolutionary, but 
it would possess many advantages. — Since, of course, industry 
would have to pay a proportion of the cost, it would provide 
the strongest incentive to employ men rather than keep 
them.in idleness. It would remove the trades union objection 
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to productive relief works, that they competé with organized 
labour. Finally, it would bring about a psychological union 
in that the endeavours of both employers and employed 
would be concentrated upon one end instead of approaching 
the problem one from the angle of profits and one from that 
of employment, and who can say what increase in efficiency 
that might not mean ? 

Is it not, then, at least worth our consideration ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., IGNOTUS. 

[We certainly do not uphold Mr. Angus Watson’s suggestion 
that persons drawing unemployment benefit should be 
disfranchised. Our correspondent ‘ Ignotus ” throws out an 
interesting suggestion... We hope to return to this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 

TRADE REALITIES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In your issue of January 11th your. correspondent, 
Mr. James H. Weager, says: ‘ The export trade of manu- 
factured goods is the only trade bringing wealth into the 
country: the Home trade is merely shuffling the pieces 
from one pocket to another, but the pockets belong to 
different men.” May I point out that Adam Smith did not 
hold this opinion ? In The Wealth of Nations, Book II. chap. 5, 
treating “Of the Different Employment of Capitals,’ he 
concludes his argument with the following passage : ‘“* Though 
the returns, therefore, of the foreign trade of consumption 
should be as quick as those of the home trade, the capital 
employed in it will give but one half the encouragement to the 
industry or productive labour of the country.’ On this point 
Protectionists agree with Adam Smith. Free Traders do not. 

The remainder of his letter Mr. Weager devotes to explaining 
how tariffs make it impossible for the manufacturer to export 
by reason of the higher prices he has to pay for his materials. 
But is not this begging the question? Why should a duty 
on a competitive import raise the price? Paradoxical as it 
may seem it often has exactly the opposite effect. Perhaps 
the following simple illustration of the operation of a tariff 
may help to make this point clear. I am, say, a manufacturer 
of a commodity in general demand and oWn a factory capable 
of turning out £100,000 worth of goods per annum, but, 
owing to foreign competition, I am only able to sell half this 
quantity, and that without any profit.. Reduced to its simplest 
form my profit and loss account reads :— 





Total sales for the year aa £50,000 
Total manufacturing costs £40,000 
Overhead charges me ae as 10,000 
50,000 
Net profit ge sR Nil 


A general tariff is ateoductd, ae ling a duty on the 
goods I make sufficient to prevent the foreigner from selling 
at the present market price. I immediately double my output, 
which I am easily able to do for the same overhead charges as 
before, and my profit and loss account for the year now reads 
thus :-— 


Total sales a £100,000 
Total manufacturing costs £80,000 
Overhead charges res we eae 10,000 

——— 90,000 

Net profit "£10, 000 


As the foreigner was selling waite his surplus output at the 
best price he could get for it, he held the whip hand, as he could 
always undercut me, and I could only retain the trade I had by 
the goodwill of my old customers, while even this could not 
have long withstood an organized campaign of dumping. 

The story does not end here, however, for owing to the 
increased demand from my own employees, and many others 
in like happy case, I am induced to extend my works, while 
fresh capital is enticed into the industry from other sources, and 
the home supply is soincreased that, far from rising, the 
price of my product actually falls by, say, 5 per cent., while, at 
the same time, the, trade unions seize the opportunity of forcing 
up wages by, say, 5 per cent., and my profit and loss account 
eventually reads :— 

Total sales for the, year, with an increased 


output of 50 per cent. £142,500 
Total manufacturing costs, inc luding : 
5 per cent on, say, £60,000 wages £123,000 
Overhead charges, say ie a 12,500 
————— 19Re00 


Net profit’ .. as Pr ee £7,000 


The result of the tariff is, therefore :— 

(1) I make a profit of £7,000 per annum. 

(2) I sell my goods 5 per cent. cheaper than before. 

(3) I increase my wages by 5 per cent. 

(4) I employ three times the amount of labour. 

But there is still another and more far-reaching result. 
Instead of importing the finished article, our merchants 
now import: (1) the raw material of my own and other 
manufactures ; (2) the food and other necessaries required 
by my employees, and thousands more set to work ali over 
the country at remunerative employment instead of drawing 
the “dole ’’ ; and (3) the non-competitive luxuries they are 
now able to afford, and our overseas trade is greater than ever. 
—I am, Sir, &e., G. L. A. 

[Does our correspondent really mean that he will extend his 
works and increase his wages bill in order to reduce his profits 
by 80 per cent.? ef., his second and third examples.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 


WOES OF THE CAGED 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Srr,—May I, not for myself, but lest the cause I have at 
heart go by default, answer some of Mr. Kingsford-Venner’s 
charges ? 

Your correspondent alludes to “our delightful jaguar 
‘Tubby,’ who rolls on his back and lets you play with him 
like any kitten,” and to those jolly little things, the budgerigars. 
*“*The only difficulty with these charming little birds is to 
stop them breeding.” To take the birds first : has it occurred 
to Mr. Kingsford-Venner, as a Fellow of the Zoological 
Society, that the budgerigars may not have sufficient natural 
distractions, even in their “‘ roomy aviaries,” to keep them 
from the uxoriousness he deplores; and, moreover, that many 
of them are not in aviaries at all (I wrote only of caged 
creatures) and are most unsuitably confined ? 

As to their importation from Australia, surely he does not 
deny that it was attended by hideous cruelty and terrible 
mortality ? The lot of parrots may be worse to-day. We 
need not dispute over relative atrocities. Parrots, peacocks 
(and swans and cranes, now that I come to think of it) are 
birds that may be “ half-wild and wholly tame.” I know 
of green parrots and wild peacocks living near Indian villages 
that come daily to be fed by temple priests. To compare 
them to hens seems rather trivial. 

As regards the Lion House at the London Zoo, is it sensible 
to argue from the particular to the general? “ Tubby” 
is a wise jaguar in making himself agreeable to his custodians, 
but even he, I think, would prefer his natural habitat to 
the privilege of playing with your correspondent. 

The happiness or unhappiness of animals in captivity 
cannot be measured by their appearance to those who come 
to stare at them. Asoka, or better still, Saint Francis, had 
different standards. They believed in freedom; Saint 
Francis so passionately that he would not allow the wild 
creatures, over whom he had a strange power, to attach 
themselves unduly to his person, preferring that they should 
glorify their Creator. Does any zoo glorify the Creator? 

Your correspondent says that I “appear to confuse ” 
zoos with wild-beast shows. May I suggest that the con- 
fusion may be in his own mind? The differences as well 
as the similarities are obvious ‘* even to Major Yeats-Brown.” 
As long as wild animals are caught to be exhibited, there 
must be cruelty in their capture and transport, whether 
their ultimate destination is a circus or a zoo. Dr. Chalmers- 
Mitchell and all concerned with the London Zoo (including, 
I am sure, your correspondent, who, much as he may dislike 
my saying so, agrees with me in many things) are anxious 
for the welfare of the animals in their charge. But that 
does not alter the fact that cruelty inevitably exists. Let 
us see if we cannot end its worst aspects ¥ soon as possible.— 
I am, Sir, &c., . YEATS-BRown. 


[To the Editor of the Srectaror.] 
Sir,—I am very glad to see the letter on ‘“* Woes of the Caged, 
and your comment on it. It is the travelling menagerie¢ 
and the idiotic tricks which wild animals are made to perform, 
rather than zoos proper, that need suppression. I have 
never forgotten my horror on seeing a caged puma in one of 
the former long ago in Devonshire. As you doubtless know, 
the puma in its natural state is one of the sunniest-tempered 
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animals that exist (it has never been known to attack a 
human being unprovoked, and in capitivity is almost always 
as friendly as can be). This particular specimen, however, 
was described by the proprietor as being the ‘‘ most savage- 
tempered animal in the collection.” It looked it—and well 
it might. Its cage was about five feet long, and it could not 
stand upright. 

Re eagles (to which you refer in your comment). When I 
first became a F.Z.S., about a quarter of a century ago, I 
took advantage of the fact to protest to the Jate Superintendent 
(R. I. Pocock) about the “ inhumanity” of keeping these 
birds in captivity : to me it seemed a piteous thing to see 
them perched at the top of their posts, staring up into the 
sky. His reply (and I believe it to be perfectly true) con- 
vineed me that the cruelty was only apparent. He said 
that in nature the eagle sits all day long on the loftiest crag 
it can find, and scarcely ever moves except to pounce upon 
its prey. He added that if they provided cages for them as 
big as cathedrals, the result would be exactly the same— 
they would fly up to the topmost branch, and never move 
except to come down for their food.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A BRITON IN TURKEY. 


PERSONAL SURVIVAL 


[Zo the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Str,—I have read Dr. Albert Peel’s article with much interest, 
but with the feeling that there is more to be said. Dr. Peel 
has no desire for personal survival, and believes that such 
values as his life stands for are sure to be preserved. I would 
ask how these values can conceivably be preserved otherwise 
than in and with the beings that have acquired them. If all 
ends for the individual at his death, if this world is not a place 
where souls that will endure are made, if in some vague way 
we are reabsorbed in God, what is the conceivable purpose 
of the whole process ? 


I am assuming what, indeed, is apparent, that Dr. Peel is 
not one of those who think that we humans are in process of 
building up and expanding God himself, or even of making a 
God out of our own growing ideals as we go on—a strange 
inversion indeed. To me it seems that the permanence of the 
individual is a necessary condition of any real obligation of 
man to God. 


We know that we can have no individual permanence on 
this earth, and that the human race cannot continue to exist 
on it indefinitely. Thus the idea that we can be satisfied with 
doing our best to help our fellow men seems inadequate and 
unsatisfactory, seeing that all of them—the living and the 
gencrations yet unborn—must be like ourselves, devoid of any 
significance or any purpose if death ends all. 

The love of our neighbour can only be implanted and 
nourished in us by the love of God, and such a love needs the 
conviction of our own permanence if it is to be more than an 
unreal and intangible fiction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. H. B. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


SEATS FoR Sop ASSISTANTS. 

I am under the impression that there is a law on the Statute 
Book that compels shop-keepers to provide seats for their 
shop-assistants. A recent Christmas tour round the big 
London shops proved to me that in not one single instance 
is the law complied with. Only a few days ago a minor tour, 
after the Christmas rush was well over, showed that the law 
was still being disobeyed. May I ask why this law is not strictly 
enforced ?—H. Dax, London, S.W. 


Nicur Bakinc. 

T see that the managing director of an important Glasgow 
bakery predicts that if the Government passes legislation 
to abolish night-baking, we may expect what has happened 
in Dublin, where night baking has been abolished—namely, 
falling sales and increased prices. Night-baking was abolished 
in England and Wales and Scotland during the War with the 
specific object of reducing the consumption of bread. Is 
this still among the objects of the opponents of night-baking ? 
Another smaller point. The War-time abolition of night-baking 
did not popularize the consumption of “‘ old” bread. Many 
families objected to it so strongly that housewives began 
to bake bread themselves. I do not think that the housewife 
of to-day will accept in peace-time the loss of her new bread and 
fresh rolls —Harry Foster, 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 





a 


Tue CuHanGcinG BuLi-Ficut. 

With reference to the fourth paragraph of “ W. H. C.’s" 
letter under above heading (11th inst.) where readers are 
reassured that ‘‘ English horses are not used in the bull-ring,” 
may we point out the facts of the case? No reliable authority 
on the Export of Horses under the Diseases of Animals Act 
would state that horses are sent directly for the bull-ring, 
any more than that any horses are exported under that Act 
for the express purpose of butchery—but a great,number of 
horses ‘‘on the border line”? are exported to Spain and 
that number comprises a large proportion of broken-down 
and defective thoroughbreds and cast hunters and _ hacks 
whose working days of misery would be few before they 
reach the bull-ring—M. K. Matrrnew, Hon. Secretary, The 
National Equine Defence League, 16 Beaconsfield Road, 
New Southgate, N.11. 


A Lire or Mr. H. G. WELLS. 

I shall greatly appreciate your giving space to this letter. 
I am writing an account of the life and activities, literary and 
other, of Mr. H. G. Wells. It will appear this year in England 
and America. In the effort to make it biographically accurate 
and detailed, I am basing it largely on original sources, 
and I want to appeal to those who can lend me, for quotation 
or other use, relevant reminiscences, impressions, or letters 
(or transcripts of letters), especially any referring to Mr. 
Wells's earlier years or to specific activities. Original letters 
(or transcripts to be returned) will be handled only by my- 
self, and sent back without delay by registered post. Matter 
may be sent direct to me at Acacia, Dane Bridge Lane, 
Much Hadham, Herts., or c/o Messrs. Gerald Howe, Ltd., 
23 Soho Square, London, W.1. Mr. Wells, of course, 
knows of and has approved this appeal.—GrorrreY WEst, 
Acacia, Dane Bridge Lane, Much Hadham, Herts. 


THE THREE-QUARTERS OF AN Hour Grovp. 

I venture to ask the hospitality of your columns regarding 
a society I am starting, to be called The Three-Quarters of an 
Hour Group. The object is to get people to band together 
in the endeavour to give up a certain time a day to rest and 
relaxation. In these hurrying times the need is great. It is 
hoped to adjust the plan of the Group so as to meet the 
possibilities of differently-placed folk. Two axioms are laid 
down. First, that we shall be more valuable persons if we 
give.a regular time to repose. Second, that to most of us 
the knowledge that other people are trying to do it will 
be of real help. Full particulars will be given on receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope, and there are no subscriptions.— 
ConsTANcE Mies (Mrs.), Spring Field, Shere, Guildford. 

““ Wat 1s WroNG witTH SCOTLAND ? ” 

The writer of the article in your issue of January 18 refers 
incidentally to ‘“‘ Dr. Johnson’s well-known jibe about oatmeal, 
and Boswell’s famous reply.’’ She is, however, mistaken in 
attributing the rejoinder to Boswell, who does not, I think, 
even record it. Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to Boswell’s 
Tour of the Hebrides, assigns it to Lord Elibank, who, he 
tells us :— 

“*made a happy retort on Dr. Johnson’s definition of oats, as the 
food of horses in England and of men in Scotland: ‘ Yes,’ said 
he ; ‘and where else will you find such horses and such men ?’ ” 
It may not be without interest to add that Mr. Henry Grey 
Graham, commenting on this in his Social Life of Scotland 
in the Eighteenth Century, remarks that :— 

‘““we may admire the patriotism, but must regret the mendacity 
of his lordship, for both countrymen and countrywomen of the 
poorer orders—‘ lean, shabby and soiled,’ as the author of Humphrey 
Clinker laments to own—were not such as one could boast of in 
respect to physical excellence or personal appearance.” 


—H. M. W., Edinburgh. 


I’ve Eaten Wild Honey 


I’vE eaten wild honey, 
Found a moccasin flower, 
Heard a water-thrush singing— 
I have had my hour 
And it fed me, it filled me 
Like crowded comb 
Bees hide in basswood 
Up beyond home. 


Like the water-thrush singing, 
As it shouted it thrilled ; 
By rocks if I listen 
Its last word is spilled. 
Like a ghost in a gully 
The sibylline flower 
Holds in its white lip 
My flown hour. 
Dororuy LEONARD. 
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Some Books 


Ir a censor of books should ever be inflicted upon us, one of 
his first duties should surely be to limit the output of antholo- 
gies. No book seems easier to make than a readable an- 
thology : indeed no book is easier to make, or more certain 
of its public—with the result that we have been suffering 
from a spate of these omnibus volumes and what not, and 
still they come. But we demand more of the anthology 
publisher than that he should merely heap together stories, 
poems, or essays and charge 8s. 6d. for the manufactured 
article. We want a complete work of art, that is to say, 
unity, and how rarely do we get it! Having come to look 
on all this trade of book-manufacture with suspicion it is 
with real relief therefore that we can recommend Mr. Stephen 
Graham’s Great Russian Short Stories (Benn, 8s. 6d.) a 
volume of particular value not only as giving well-selected 
examples of admittedly great Russian stories from the late 
eighteenth century to the present day, but as providing very 
largely a new field of reading in English, many of the stories 
being translated here for the first time. A lazy anthologist 
would have given us more of Tolstoy, Tchekov, or Dostoievsky. 
Mr. Graham has rightly chosen to exclude some of the best 
known stories of these giants in favour of some rather doubtfully 
great efforts by living authors. The story, “ Things,’’ by Valen- 
tine Kataev, seems to us hardly worthy of inclusion, even so. 
But it would have been a pity to have missed either Michael 
Zoschenko’s delicious fragment, ‘* The Old Rat,’’ or Pantelimon 
Romanov’s clever, but dreary, study of post-Revolution 
Russian youth, ‘‘ Without Cherry Blossom.” . And the only point 
upon which we can heartily disagree with Mr. Graham is 
in his estimate of Alexander Kuprin, whom he compares 
favourably with Tchekov. Judging by Kuprin’s stories 
reproduced here we should say that Tchekov has been 
insulted. 
* * * # 

Whatever view our own theological outlook inclines us to 
take of its significance, there is no doubt,that a keen curiosity 
now prevails concerning the practices and experiences of 
“personal religion.” The modern hostility to ‘“* dogma” 
causes anxious inquirers to seek the spiritual treasure in the 
field of experience. The modern interest in psychology 
encourages us to hope that methods which have revealed the 
secrets of the psyche may also tell us something about the 
real soul. But much that is written on this subject seems the 
work of the detached student rather than the expert practi- 
tioner. There is, then, ample room for a book which undertakes 
to ‘** face candidly, if briefly, some of the impacts of modern 
life and thought on the practice of prayer”; and this is 
what the Warden of Liddon House sets out to do in Prayer in 
Modern Life, by the Rev. Francis Underhill (Mowbrays, 5s.). 
This book, quite simple and unassuming in its manner, does 
not expect in its readers any peculiar degree either of spirit- 
uality or of theological knowledge. It meets the ordinary men 
and women of our world where they are; asking the un- 
churched to look at history, and observe the deplorable 
results of secularism on national life; offering sympathetic 
help to those inarticulate but earnest spirits who often go 
unhelped and unnourished because they have not the habit of 
mentioning their needs. The geniality and breadth of the 
writer’s outlook, his love of nature and of noble literature 
and art, are particularly attractive ; and he will find many 
sympathizers with his frank confession that “‘ the rediscovery 
of the Classics has been one of the great events of his spiritual 
life.’ Those obsessed by the claims of modernity will do 
well to ponder his reminder that we “need to be making 
recoveries as well as discoveries ’’—correlating the spiritual 
wisdom of the past with “‘ the recent advance in modern know- 
ledge ’’—if we are to give the religion of our day the richness 
and depth which it so sorely needs. 


* * 4 * 


It is impossible to read Mr. Christopher Hussey’s Tait 
McKenzie: A Sculptor of Youth (Country Life, 25s.) without 
sharing his enthusiasm. He does not claim for McKenzie’s 
art that it possesses the specialized aesthetic significance of 
some modern work: ‘in that sense it may be superficial,” 
he says, and one may agree. But he warms to it on other 
grounds—its universal quality, its unabashed exultation in 











of the Week 


the beauty of humanity, its classic intention—and is himself 
so clearly moved by these elements in it that we are moved 
by them in sympathy. It happens, too, that this sculptor’s 
work has associations that interest us and that touch us 
intensely. McKenzie practised science before art—is, perhaps, 
a scientist first and an artist afterwards—and fell back on 
modelling to assist his researches into physical education. 
His athletic sculpture has a direct appeal on the score of its 
subject, of which Mr. Hussey contrives to make excellent 
use. Then came the War, and following it McKenzie’s art 
was engaged for Memorials. And here—especially about 
the Cambridge ‘“‘ Home Coming,” the Woodbury ** Victor,” 
and “* The Call” and its associate frieze at Edinburgh—Mr. 
Hussey writes with an admirable sincerity and tenderness 
that give a character to his whole study. The volume is 
excellently and copiously illustrated. 


* * * * 


The Air Traveller's Guide to Europe (Duckworth, 10s.) is 
a fascinating volume. Captain Norman Macmillan not 
only gives all the information necessary to those who are 
already air-minded, but he also describes some of the most 
interesting flights, by regular air lines, for instance, from 
Venice to Vienna, or (by night) from Berlin to Kénigsberg, 
which should incite the more conservative traveller to try the 
air. There are maps, on rather too small a scale, of all Euro- 
pean air routes, and addresses and telephone numbers of all 
aerodromes connected. Captain Macmillan is obviously 
not blasé about flying himself and he has therefore succeeded 
in imparting some of the spirit of adventure which still exists 
—and is likely to continue to exist—in this modern means of 
transport. 

# * * 

Miss Anna M. Berry admirably realizes her purpose in 
Animals in Art (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.). She has chosen 
a limited domain of art, animal paintings, and sculpture, 
and keeping strictly within it has illustrated its principles 
with a breadth and range of idea. Knowledge and enthusiasm 
go to the making of her volume, the eighty pages of which 
are packed with true economy of statement, while its thirty- 
two plates have been chosen in artful relation to its theme. 
Beginning with an Altamira Cave drawing of a Bison, Miss 
Berry has found her examples in the work of artists of widely 
differing race and vision: Masaccio, Pisanello, Rembrandt, 
Stubbs, Degas, Seurat; Gaudier Brzeska, John Skeaping, 
Cedric Morris ; and the Asiatics above all, beauty, whatever 
its idiom, making its appeal to which emotion responds. 

# * * * 


Mr. Arthur E. Preston’s The Church and Parish of St. 
Nicholas Abingdon (Oxford University Press, 21s.) is a model 
of what scholarly research and local patriotism can produce. 
It is all the more valuable because the church, standing 
partly within and partly without the precincts of Abingdon 
Abbey, bad at first no parish, strictly speaking, and thus 
belongs to a small and highly interesting class of foundations, 
As time went on, the precincts virtually became a parish, 
and were enlarged by subtracting portions of adjacent parishes. 
Then the process was reversed, and St. Nicholas, losing its 
parish, was combined with the neighbouring St. Helen's. 
The book is illustrated with views, portraits and plans. 

* * * * 


(‘‘ More Books of the Week” and ‘General Knowledge Comp:- 
tition”’ will be found on pages 137 and 138.) 


The Competition 


In his Country Life article of November 30th, Sin W. Bracu 
TuoMAS suggested that ‘“* what we want is really some little 
rhyme that will be the motto of the tidiers.” We, therefore, 
offer a prize of five guineas for the best short jingle, either 
in verse or prose, directed against litter. It should be 
suitable for posting on notice boards in public parks and 
picnicking places. The Competition will close on Friday, 
January 31st. 
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The Quintessential Politician 


The Endless Adventure. By F. 8. Oliver. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


“ Statecraft is not a sport, but an undertaking on which the 
gravest issues depend, and no man who takes this business seriously, 
no man who is really worthy of the national confidence, will ever 
give his enemy a fair field, if he has the power to sow it with pitfalls.” 


Tus sentence, taken at random from his pages, may well 
serve as a key to the political philosophy to which Mr. Oliver 
devotes one hundred pages before he comes even to the pre- 
cincts of the brief period with which he is to deal. The period 
is that of Walpole, and Mr. Oliver, disclaiming alike the réles 
of historian or biographer, declares that he is writing about 
politics and merely commenting on Walpole and his age. The 
philosophy may be duc to his close study and admiration of 
Walpole, or he may have selected Walpole as the most perfect 
embodiment of his philosophy. In either case, no more 
sympathetic, and withal discerning, commentator on that 
statesman could be conceived. 

Government, Mr. Oliver holds, is much the same in all 
ages. It is one of the highest, if not the highest of functions, 
and can only be conducted by very considerable men. But 
they must not be confused with divinities or heroes or even 
supermen. 

Indeed, it is essential that in some quite important respects 
they should not be of too lofty a morality and should most 
certainly not be inspired by too remotely soaring ideals. For 
example, it is essential that a statesman should command the 
support of that “ strange monster ”’ the public. To do this he 
must obviously descend to the simulation of many enthu- 
siasms and beliefs, which a man of his necessary intelligence 
could hardly affect to share. Again, he must be convinced 
that it is better for his country that he should be in power 
rather than his opponents. It becomes his duty, therefore, if 
his opponents are in power, to oppose whatever they do and to 
get rid of them in any possible manner ; and, when he himself 
succeeds them, as the above quotation indicates, he must not 
have any highly moral or sportsmanlike idea of being fair to 
them. If it becomes necessary, he must eliminate them alto- 
gether, in earlier ages by poison or the knife, in Walpole’s age 
by bills of attainder or court intrigues, in our own day by 
financial or matrimonial scandals. Statesmanship is very 
much concerned with morals, but they must be the morals of 
the masses. Statesmanship is very much concerned with 
ideals, but chiefly for the purpose of avoiding them or curing 
the effects of their too hasty translation into realities. Such 
ideals tend, like tadpoles, to alter their shape when they grow 
older and to become idols. Then the statesman, while render- 
ing them the homage that the mob expects, must be keenly con- 
scious of their feet of clay and be careful not to become a real 
worshipper. He must not deceive himself either as to the 


reality of his worship or the existence of his hypocrisy. He 
must lie—yes, but the lie must not be in the soul. 

Above all, the statesman must be pragmatic. In his diffi. 
cult and complex function he will find it quite hard enough to 
solve each problem as it presents itself. Since he must govern 
a whole people and at the same time prevent anyone else from | 
governing it, he will have his hands full enough without looking 
too far ahead. He must get on with his innumerable tasks and 
be polite to his innumerable advisers, but only pay any atten- 
tion to them when from their own experience they have some- 
thing to tell him which he does not already know. Above all, 
he must remember that the mass of the people only want to go 
about their daily affairs without disturbance and, if possible, 
with a greater measure of material success than they have 
hitherto enjoyed. They may occasionally be swept away by 
the passions of revolution. But “post-revolutionary politi- 
cians are the salvage men of revolutions.” 

With this philosophy Mr. Oliver comes to the age of 
Walpole. If Walpole was.not the salvage man of a revolution, 
he was at all events the reconstructor of a very shaky concern. 
The dynasty, the established religion, public and private 
finance, and, worst of all, the daily life of the ordinary man 
were insecure. Walpole did not regard dynasties or Pro- 
testantism as sacrosanct, but he did regard economic soundness 
and the securing of his customary life to the ordinary man as a 
primary function of government, and he knew that dynasties 
and forms of religion were closely bound up with these things. 
So for twenty-five years he devoted himself with slowly 
maturing success to the attainment of security in these things. 
No other statesman could probably have succeeded in this, so 
Mr. Oliver holds, and demonstrates clearly enough. At what 
sacrifice of moral purpose, of national conscience, and of 
spiritual values these more material benefits were. secured 
Walpole was sublimely unconscious ; and so, perhaps, is Mr. 
Oliver. But there is no doubt about Walpole’s success and 
about his being a most perfect exponent of Mr. Oliver’s philo- 
sophy. In whatever category it is to be placed, Mr. Oliver's 
is a good book, an important book, and a vastly entertaining 
book. When his two succeeding volumes appear it will be 
possible to say whether it is more than this. Meanwhile we 
have to thank him for a philosophical treatise on politics in 
which he combines the greatest respect for politicians with the 
clearest appreciation of the dishonesty of their media of well- 
doing. We have to thank him too for many a veiled as well as 
an open commentary on the politics of our own time due to his 
insistence on the maxim plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. 
Finally, we have to thank him for illuminating with the bright 
light of his commentary the persons and happenings of a rather 
dim and murky period of our history. 


The Writers’ War 


All Our Yesterdays. By H. M. Tomlinson. (Heinemann. 
8s. 6d.) 
Her Privates We. By Private 19022. (Davies. 7s. 6d.) 


The Red Knight of Germany. By Floyd Gibbons. 
7s. 6d.) 

It’s A Great War. 

Medal Without Bar. 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 


(Cassell. 


By Mary Lee. (Allen and Unwin. 
By Richard Blaker. 


10s.) 
(Hodder and 


In bowing his head before the present blast of war books, 
it may not be out of place for the reviewer to protest against 
the fashion of extreme length. Mr. Tomlinson has 5389 pages, 
the anonymous Private 453, Mr. Gibbons 892 (he has the 
most to tell, yet achieves it in least space), Miss Lee 690, 
and Mr. Blaker 638: a total of a million words, or a dozen 
ordinary books. 

Such an avalanche of print leaves one with a somewhat 
battered feeling, which is dangerous for critical appreciation ; 
yet one fact stands out clearly: Mr. Tomlinson’s beautiful 
and nervous prose, the Private’s vigorous pictures of the 
Somme in 1916, the story of Richthofen and his red aero- 
plane, Miss Lee’s prize novel of the War as seen by the 
American equivalent of a Waac, Mr. Blaker’s fine account 
of a gunner Officer’s experiences—all tell (in the latter’s words) 
that the eyes of the protagonists “‘ have seen and their ears 
have heard arguments for peace incontrovertible by any 





wit of man.’ Every war book, whatever its ostensible object 
is really peace propaganda. There is both glory and romance 
in the account of Baron Richthofen’s eighty victories, but 
no one can read of the boys in their ’teens that he shot down, 
some in smoke and flames, others riddled with bullets, yet 
struggling with their last breath to man their gun, without 
a sense of shame, not for the slayer, who did his duty, but 
for our civilization. The Private sums the matter up in a 
memorable paragraph : 

“War is waged by men; not by beasts or by gods. It is a 
peculiarly human activity. To call it a crime against mankind 
is to miss at least half its significance ; it is also the punishment 
of a crime. That raises a moral question, the kind of problem 
with which this age is disinclined to deal. Perhaps some future 
attempt to provide a solution for it may prove to be even more 
astonishing than the last.” 

It is just with this moral question of the mentality which 
produces war that Mr. Tomlinson deals in his powerful essay, 
miscalled a novel. And as the Private says, we of this age 
are disinclined to follow him. He begins in 1900, at the 
height of Jingoism. There is a brawl in a cheap music 
hall, there is the looting of the shop of a pro-Boer, Mafeking 
night, politicians discussing those strange and suddenly- 
discovered things, remounts and shrapnel. Then the scene 
shifts to a great African river, described with the calm, steady, 
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resistless sweep of a master of English (but why it is dragged 
in here we find it difficult to know); then we are back in 
England with the somewhat nebulous narrator during the 
summer of 1914, with its suffragettes and Irish question, 
while the old world crumbles about our ears. The last half 
of the book is concerned with the War, and it is, frankly, 
even more disappointing than the first half. Mr. Tomlinson’s 
story is stifled under its moral. The characters are over- 
powered by the greatness of the drama in which they act, 
just as really happened to all of us who took part in the 
War. That was life, but this is literature, and it is nonsense 
to say (as does Miss Mary Lee) that ‘ war is interminably 
long and only a long book can create an impression of inter- 
minable length.” The task of literature is to transmute the 
facts of life. Mr. Tomlinson is a great writer. We believe 
he has failed in a high and difficult attempt, but that is not 
to say that All Our Yesterdays is not full of good things, 
There are pages worthy of the best of Conrad. But Conrad 
would not have taken an age, but an incident, for his theme. 
Conrad’s characters would have acted like men alive, Mr. 
Tomlinson’s behave like clockwork mice. 


Her Privates We is a far better book : Elizabethan in many 
ways. It is, perhaps, the best portrayal of the English private 
soldier as he is and was that has yet been written. A year ago 
this book would have made a resounding sensation, and if 
now the public is satiated with the subject, excellence of 
this order will undoubtedly survive the moods of the mo- 
ment. Her Privates We will become a classic: future ages 
will learn from it some true and splendid things about our 
soldiers. We should advise all who have read All Quiet 
on the Western Front to read Her Privates We: both are 
works of genius, but one is written by a “‘ hysterian,’’ the other 
by a sane man (of whom, of course, our side had no 
monopoly). 


The Red Knight of Germany contains no arguments, except 
between the lines, but a mass of carefully collated facts with 
regard to the Prussian “ ace’s”’ successes. Manfred von 
Richthofen killed more than a hundred men in the air with 
his own hand. He was a sportsman. He was never so happy 
as when he was killing something, preferably at the risk 
of his own life. The war in the air came as a godsend to 
him. All his training and the traditions of his family 
demanded death, and he died as he had lived. Mr. Gibbons 
is to be congratulated on his careful research: his book 
will be read eagerly by all who met the “red knight” in 
battle, and by the survivors of his victims: it should also 
have a wider public, for although it is over-adjectived and 
over-stressed after the manner of American journalism, it 
contains a wonderful story. 


We have no space for more than a mention of the other 
two volumes on our list. Mr. Blaker’s is a straightforward 
but sensitively recorded tale of the life and love of a gunner 
officer : Miss Lee’s compelled some yawns and some fiuttering 
of pages, yet is added to this reviewer's war library for re- 
perusal when his mind has regained its elasticity. 


Some Ruskin Letters 


New Letters by Ruskin. 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 


Edited by 


The Solitary Warrior. 
6d.) 


J. Howard Whitehouse. 
WHEN we turn to a nineteenth-century biography or collection 
of letters, we know very well that the compiler or the author 
will not have thought it right to address us candidly. If 
the writer of the letters runs mad—if the only way to make 
us realize the pressure he was under, and the pain that he 
suffered, is to tell us what happened, and that he was driven 
over the edge of sanity into despair and delusion, if he has 
told us so himself and made no secret of it, still we shall 
expect the nineteenth-century tradition to prevail. ‘The 
tradition will compel our biographer to remark that so and 
so was “delicate in health,” or that his mind “lost its 
serenity.” 

The dignity of real suffering and of real joy which comes to 
the men and women whom we know in real life, will be withheld 
from the subject of a nineteenth-century biography. He 
must not appear like a man of flesh and blood, nothing that 
touches down to the quick of human thought or feeling will, 


we know beforehand, be allowed to peer out from among 
the faded sheets of the letters. But to balance such short- 
comings we do expect a certain weight, copiousness, and 
rotundity, in other directions. We expect to see pains taken 
over tracing literary allusions, we expect to hear who everybody 
was, and when the train started. 

Unfortunately in Mr. Whitehouse’s new collection of Ruskin 
letters we get the disadvantages of both the new and the old 
outlook. Nor does Mr. Whitehouse even seem to have 
made up his mind whether he is writing for people who are 
already interested in Ruskin, or for readers to whom he is 
only a name. For instance, Ruskin used to carry between 
two thin plates of gold, a letter which Rose la Touche wrote 
to him when she was a child of nine. Mr. Whitehouse alludes 
to this habit and prints this letter. Both are already familiar 
to those who are interested in Ruskin. But he prints the 
letter without the usual notes which elucidate it and which 
would help to make it interesting to those to whom it is 
new. 

Most of Mr. Whitehouse’s sixty or more letters here are 
altogether new and hitherto unpublished. Most of them 
are also trivial, and those which are not trivial seem <o in 
Mr. Whitehouse’s pages, because he has not taken the trouble 
to give them the sounding-board of a background. For 
example on page ninety-nine of this book we find the following 
statement, printed all by itself as if it were vers libre : ‘“* —1868. 
In May he lectured on ‘The Mystery of Life’ in Dublin. In 
the autumn he was in Belgium and France.” Again, as the 
sole contents of page one hundred and sixty-one, stands 
this: ‘“‘—1876. He delivered several lectures on precious 
stones and minerals during this year. He spent the spring 
at Brantwood and the autumn in Venice.” 


Now these statements could have been made interesting. 
Forinstance,thatlectureinDublin. In 1868 Ruskinhad known 
that he was in love with Rose la Touche for some time. He 
had asked her to marry him. Her parents had intervened, 
and they were not allowed to meet. He consented to go 
to Dublin to lecture in the romantic hope that Rose, who 
lived at Harristown, not far off, might somehow be able to 
come and hear him. At least the lecture ensured that she 
should hear of him, for Ruskin was a “ great man” in the 
full Victorian sense, and he knew that all the Irish papers 
would be full of accounts of the lecture. None of this is, 
however, explained. 

The letters themselves, though none of them up to Ruskin’s 
best style, contain plenty of happy phrases, and about half 
of them are worth printing. Two or three of them throw 
a little new light on his feelings or opinions. It seems, 
however, on the whole a pity that Mr. Whitehouse should 
have published this particular batch, and that he should 
have published them in this particular way. They would 
have afforded him material for an article in a monthly maga- 
zine, but these letters alone do not make a book. But there 
are still some very remarkable unpublished Ruskin letters, 
letters which throw light on motives and feelings that con- 
ditioned important events in his life. There are still letters 
to or from him about his marriage, letters about Mrs. la 
Toucke, letters about Rose that may clear up most of the 
obscurities in his history. Some day these will no doubt be 
published. In the meantime it is to be feared that if many 
more volumes like The Solitary Warrior are issued, the public 
will irrevocably and, in the present writer's opinion, 
unjustly, have voted Ruskin a bore. 


AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS, 


Disarmament 


Naval Disarmament. By H. Wilson Harris. (Allen and 
Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 
Naval Disarmament : 

By Hugh Latimer. 


3s. 6d.) 
In Mr. Wilson Harris’s little book we have a capital conspectus 
of the issues before the London Conference. The author 
traces the necessary connexion between every step forward 
or backward since the institution of the League—with 
the member-nations’ specific pledge of reduction and limitation 


Chatham House Monographs No. 3. 
(Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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of armaments in Article VIII. of the Covenant. Thus the 
naval reductions prior to the Washington Conference, affecting 
especially Great Britain, were simply demobilization, not 
disarmament. France blocked the way at Washington, as 
she may once again in London, by her obdurate insistence 
on preserving the weapon of the submarine, in spite of the 
first-class British experience that submarines are ‘* singularly 
ineffective ’’ against naval vessels and only formidable when 
improperly employed, i.e., against merchant ships. Great 
Britain’s preoccupation with her “requirements” at the 
Coolidge Conference in 1927, on the other hand, was a no less 
retrograde step. As the American had firmly maintained at 
Washington, in the matter of requirements every State was 
always convinced it was a special case. 

Nevertheless, even out of that evil came good, for the Anglo- 
American cruiser deadlock at Geneva raised the vital question 
in the realm of politics as to whether or not provision was to 
be made for the contingency of the British and the American 
fleets opposing each other in battle. The present Conference 
has settled that question in the negative, with the determin- 
ation of the Anglo-Saxon Powers, at any rate, to proceed 
on the basis of a real living-up to the Pact of Paris. For 
psychological reasons alone, as Mr. Wilson Harris says, the 
principle of parity is a boon, since it is itself a means of dis- 
arming-—the critics and misehief makers. 

Finally here is a useful reminder of the two definite stages 
prescribed in the League of Nations’ work for disarmament. 
The Preparatory Commission is not concerned with fixing 
the specific figures but only with the decision as to how 
armaments are to be limited; actual limitation will be the 
business of a future General Conference. Jl faut procéder 
avec méthode, say the French, and it is as well to remember 
how much French mental habits have until now ruled at 
Geneva. Now, however, the Five Power Conference is taking 
both stages together, so far as the five States participating in 
it are concerned. Public opinion so wills it—in this country 
and in America. 

We echo the publishers’ commendation that Mr. Wilson 
Harris’s book is “ indispensable to an understanding ”’ of the 
whole problem and not least his final chapter on “* The Political 
Aspect.”” With reference to the controversy about “ the 
freedom of the seas,”’ he says, ‘‘ there is no question of its not 
becoming a subject of international discussion. The only 
question is when and how.” For although, indeed, the 
Statesmen of Great Britain and America have brought them- 
selves up to date—and incidentally into line with the second 
of President Wilson’s famous fourteen points— 

“‘we approach the old historical problems from a new angle and 
in a new atmosphere ” (Joint Declaration by President Hoover and 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, October 9th, 1929). 

yet it is otherwise with public opinion in general. Even here, 
still less on the Continent, ‘‘ the full significance of what has 
happened has not yet been fully realized.” And the patience 
of those who have eyes to see may yet have to be taxed still 
further. ‘ The Conferences ”—in London and in Geneva— 
**. . . will limit armies and navies so far as the slowly growing 
confidence of the peoples allows them to be limited.’ (Our 
italics.) In short, we have to look forward in hope and patience 
to the growth of a belief in the fact of the renunciation of war 
which alone will warrant “a drastic curtailment of national 
preparations for the wars that the nations have renounced ” (!). 

** Disarmament is fundamentally a political problem” is 
the keynote also of a Preface by Mr. Philip Kerr to the timely 
monograph supplied by Mr. Hugh Latimer, Secretary of the 
Information Service on International Affairs. This is a 
valuable record of the political and technical stages from the 
Washington Conference to date with detailed documentation 
in the form of appendices. Mr. Philip Kerr does not minimize 
the difficulty of reaching the political basis for all-round dis- 
armament. In all previous attempts, dating back to the 
“naval holiday ” proposals before, 1914, success has been 
achieved, only where there was a political agreement. And 
that means—as the only alternative to the old standard of 
** national needs ’’—a standard planted firmly on the Peace 
Pact and the Covenant, i.e., ‘ the strength which is necessary 
to prevent, by collective action, lawless resort to war”; no 
more—and so long as some nations trained in the Roman law 
still postulate a latent force behind judicial and arbitral 
organization—unfortunately no less. 


Histoire Sans Paroles 


*¢ God’s Man’’—a novel in woodcuts. By Lynd Ward. (Jona. 
than Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

To tell a story entirely by means of a sequence of pictures 

is not new. Various experimental modern films, for instance, 

have contrived to keep the chain of coherence without 

recourse to the links of sub-titles. 

It is impossible not to compare Lynd Ward’s novel in 
woodcuts with Frans Masereel’s successful political satire 
entitled Liluli, a wordless marionnette play in shadow- 
pictures. Mr. Ward depicts the allegorical career of an 
artist, his pact with a masked stranger at an inn, his subse- 
quent dazzling rise to fame, his betrayal by his mistress, his 
downfall, his escape from prison, his new life with a better 


-woman, his happiness interrupted by the reappearance. of 


the masked stranger, who removes his mask and is revealed 
as Death. 

Despite its extreme lucidity and interesting exploitation 
of a novel method, we have several faults to find with God’s 
Man. As a story it is admittedly banal; as a series of 
woodcuts it is of uneven quality. There is a beautifully 
lavish use of black, engraved with fine white lines, throughout 
the book. The endpapers, also, of solid matt black, are 
most effective. Some of the simplest of the cuts are the 
best. We would particularly instance the emotional treat- 
ment of the theme where the artist, fleeing from his treacherous 
mistress, is pursued by her image wherever he goes, even 
into the place of worship. 

Mr. Ward is not always happy in his symbolism, but it is 
in his figures that he really fails. ‘The purely land and sea 
scenes are all interesting, but in every case his characters 
are sentimentalized and hopelessly badly drawn. Part IV. 
is entirely out of tune in this respect. Where Frans Masereel 
treats his characters frankly as puppets, Mr. Ward com- 
promises by an unconvincing and self-conscious naturalism. 
This is surely quite the wrong approach to pictorial com- 
munication. We have only to contrast, for instance, the 
artistic values of the poster, ‘‘ Bubbles,” advertising Pears’ 
soap, and the wonderful E. McKnight Kauffer posters for 
the Underground Railway. 'To be eloquent in pictures it is 
necessary to be dynamic, elemental, perhaps even a little 
naif—certainly not naturalistic. It is because Frans Masereel’s 
woodcuts are like those of an inspired child that they are so 
emotionally stimulating. We feel that Mr. Ward could profit- 
ably study Masercel’s work before embarking on his next 
volume. 


Authority in Religion 

One God and Father of All: a Reply to Father Vernon. By 

Eric Milner-White and Wilfrid L. Knox. (Mowbray. 2s. 6d.) 
Tue problem of authority in religion has always been im- 
portant, but never so overwheimingly so as in the age when 
the foundations of authority of all sorts have come under 
the closest and most corroding scrutiny. The infallibility of 
Scripture has suffered so many blows that there has now, for 
a long time, been a tendency to look rather to the authority 
of the Church as a more satisfactory basis of faith. Other 
tendencies have contributed to this change of view, not least 
the revival of the mystical and sacramental sense. But none 
the less, the need for authority in religion of some kind has 
played an important and, indeed, a decisive part. 

But what exactly is the nature of the authority that can be 
claimed for the Church? This is the question brought 
home to many by Mr. Vernon Johnson’s transfer of his 
allegiance from the Church of England to the Church of 
Rome. As the well-known Anglican preacher ‘“ Father 
Vernon ”’ he had with great sincerity and considerable success 
pressed upon his hearers a Catholicism that was essentially 
a religion of authority. When he wrote a defence of his 
position, he made it clear that the only kind of authority that 
he could ‘believe in was one that was infallible and unchange- 
able. Overwhelmed by the piety aroused by St. Therese of 
Lisieux he became convinced that Rome was right. It was 
not long before he was able to satisfy himself that the teaching 
of Rome was identical with the teaching of Christ and the 
Apostles. It was obvious that the belief that the Church 
was infallible had always played a dominating part in his 
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thought. The interest of the answer that his apologia has 
called forth lies in the firm seizure by its authors of this issue. 
Mr. Milner-White and Mr. Wilfrid Knox ardently claim the 
name of Catholic and are unswerving in basing their belief 
on the teaching of the Church. But they are no less clear 
that the Church cannot be infallible and that its teaching has 
not, in fact, been unchangeable. Mr. Johnson believes in a 
static Church ; these authors in an evolutionary one. For 
the one dogmas are sufficient ; for the others it is the experi- 
ence of the Church, which has fashioned and changed the 
form of those dogmas, that is decisive. It is possible that 
thissmall book that they have written may come to be regarded 
as marking the influx of a new stream into English religious 
thought, broadening and strengthening the river that has long 
been flowing in such works as Lux Mundi and Essays Catholic 
and Critical. No one who values the Catholic tradition can 
afford to miss this book. It will be read with equal interest, 
and it might be said sympathy, by those who are convinced 
Protestants. For the outlook that it presents undercuts the 
old divisions. ‘‘ There is not a word,” its authors write, ‘ in 
the New Testament to suggest that our Lord ever promised 
His Church an oracular infallibility.””. They demonstrate the 
truth of this by tracing the development of doctrine in the 
New Testament itself. They go on to show that the infalli- 
bility of the Papacy is disproved by history. They stoutly 
maintain the necessity of private judgment, inescapable even 
for those who accept the claims of Rome. ‘ The great 
Christian doctrines have been reached, not by the pronounce- 
ments of Popes or Councils, but by the free and unfettered 
labour of Christian thinkers, and by the power of the Holy 
Ghost to lead the whole Church into seeing that some par- 
ticular statement of doctrine was a true or false explanation of 
what Christians had always believed.” Here is their position 
in a nutshell. Their religion is founded on authority. But 
it is the authority of life, not of logic, of the saints, not of the 
officials. It presents Catholicism in a light that contrasts 
markedly with the form that it takes in many Anglo-Catholic 
pulpits. But it is a light that will bring illumination to many 
who are groping for an authority that reason can approve. 
The book was evidently written rapidly. But that is gain 
rather than loss ; for it flies on the wings of conviction, and 
faces almost every obstacle fearlessly. Its method places 
Christianity on a basis wider than the Roman or the Orthodox 
or even the Anglican standpoint—wider, perhaps, than the 
authors have themselves quite realized. 


Studies in Literature 


The English Novel: the Later Romances and the Estab- 
lishment of Realism. By Ernest A. Baker. (Witherby. 16s.) 
A Literary History of England. By Bernard Groom. (Long- 
mans. 8s. 6d.) 
The English Novel in France. By M. G. Devonshire. (Univer- 
sity of London Press. 10s. 6d.) 
In Mr. Baker’s new study, the third volume of his History 
of the English Novel, we are still amongst anticipations: the 
novel has not quite separated itself out as a literary form. 
The stars are working to that epoch. John Bunyan is here, 
with Mrs. Aphra Behn at his heels. Defoe and Dean Swift 
are forerunners whom we might almost class as novelists 
proper. As Mr. Baker explains, however, ‘‘ there was not one 
reading public eagerly waiting for the next new novel, but a 
number of different publics, each wedded to a particular 
type of fiction.” In his survey of this period, covering roughly 
the last half of the seventeenth century and the beginning 
of the eighteenth, Mr. Baker is as thorough as in the earlier 
volumes, as interesting and as well-balanced in criticism. 
For many years his work will continue to be consulted as an 
authority. 

Detail is avoided in Mr. Groom’s Literary History: his 
aim is to combine an impression of the “ spirit of the age” 
during each period of English literature with an appreciation 
of the most famous English poets and prose-writers. In this 
sense Mr. Groom’s work is elementary ; it is a broad introduc- 
tion to the subject, and there is no room to spare for ‘** minor 
names.” Within his limits Mr. Groom has accomplished his 
task admirably ; he does not merely repeat the common 
text-book judgments, but chooses his own illustrations and 
gives his own criticisms. He directs his attention more to 
poetry than to prose; but perhaps this is the best way of 


encouraging an interest in literature. Even for those who 
already feel themselves at home in the by-paths of literature 
this volume may well prove valuable ; it will bring back to 
them a sense of proportion and sweep. 

Miss Devonshire’s monograph is specialized and minute. 
She has explored the influence of the English novel in France 
between the years 1830 and 1870, and she has gone to the 
original French sources for her material. At the beginning of 
her period there were more translations of English novels 
published in France than original novels by French authors. 
Of course, it was Sir Walter Scott who exercised the greatest 
influence. In 1830 a hundred and eleven English novels 
were published in France, and of these eighty-two were by 
Scott. The “ vulgarity” of Dickens was an even greater 
offence to his French than to his English contemporaries : 
and it was not until Taine wrote his appreciation that Dickens 
was really accepted as a great writer. At the end of her 
study Miss Devonshire draws the conclusion that the reception 
in France of English works was surprisingly just: ‘‘ France, 
with her critical acumen, was able to discern the gold from 
the dross, and accepted only of our best.” 


Fiction 


Chronicles 


Tantalus. By Jo Van Ammers-Kuller. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Oliver’s Daughter. By Richard Church. (Dent, 7s. 6d.) 

A Painted Cloth. By Guy Chapman. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
The Clock. By Guy Rawlence. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Slowbags and Arethusa. By Adrian Alington. (Chatto and 

Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Wiru the exception of the first book on our list—a translation 
from the Dutch—all these novels provide further evidence of 
the fact that the reaction against introspection, against the 
pathological treatise in fiction, has set in, and that the tale 
itself is again becoming the thing. Our novelists are ceasing 
to dissect skeletons in a dank underground laboratory, and 
are once more attempting to reveal character as a living thing 
against a full and varied background. Sex—and perverted sex 
at that—is no longer the single obsession. It still unnecessarily 
obtrudes itself at times. But even in such a novel as Tantalus, 
in which sex is the predominating motif, the change of emphasis 
is apparent. The central character in this latest story by the 
popular author of The Rebel Generation is a middle-aged 
Dutchman, who, in spite of affectionate relationships 
with his wife and children, is tortured by an egregious 
thirst for romance, and who compasses both the Old World 
and the New in quest of amatory adventures. Some readers 
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will probably turn to Tantalus merely for its passionate scenes, 

of which there are not a few. Yet Mrs. Van Ammers-Kuller 

gives us much more than crude sensation. She writes with a 

serious—sometimes almost a philosophic—dignity worthy of 

a subtler theme ; her descriptions, whether of Holland, Paris, 
_ or New York, are excellent ; and the glimpses of Dutch home 
' life are particularly interesting. 

Sex enters in some large measure, but less clamantly, into 
Mr. Richard Chureh’s first novel, which displays the literary dis- 
tinction that we should expect of so sensitive a poet and critic, 
The scene is the village of Coldbourne. Oliver Kingsley, the 
proprietor of the General Stores, is a man of considerable 
character and of latent intellectual ability, who is happier in 
reading philosophy than in cutting yards of calico. His own 
: frustrated ambition, accentuated by the exacting querulous- 
ness of his invalid wife, causes him to centre all his hopes upon 
his daughter Jesse, who has just won a scholarship to a 
teachers’ training college in London. The course of her de 
velopment, however, is deflected by the sudden passion which 
John Bembridge, the local doctor’s son and a budding musical 
genius, conceives for her. . Jesse’s adventures. with John, in 
London and Paris, are described with much force and with 
many shrewd incidental touches of truths. But genius is noto- 
riously difficult to present convincingly in fiction, and, admir- 
: able as is his attempt, Mr. Church has not fully succeeded. We 
feel that he is on surer ground when he brings the disillusioned 
Jesse back to Coldbourne, where, refined by suffering, her in- 
herited strength of character displays itself by the manner in 
which she reconstructs her life upon a basis of duty. Jesse 
herself is, for the most part, subtly and satisfactorily delineated, 
and there can be no question about Mr. Church’s skill and 
sympathy in depicting such subsidiary, but still important, 
' characters as Oliver himself, Bembridge the doctor, and Tom 
Withers, Jesse’s staunch, if humble, lover. In the actual 
Coldbourne scenes there is something of a George Eliot—or 
perhaps of a Mark Rutherford—touch. It is as the interpreter 
of simple lives that Mr. Church, with his fine intuition and 
quiet charm, promises to excel in fiction. 
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Mr. Guy Chapman makes one artistically unsound and quite 
unconvincing concession to the waning popular appetite for 
so-called “ realism.” His hero, Martin, is the youngest son of 
Robert Ord, the latest of a long line of famous publishers of 
that name. Robert belongs to the old school and is a “ charac. 
ter.” He holds tenaciously to the traditions of his firm for 
scholarship and humanism, and Martin ‘inherits his ideals. jf 
not his engaging eccentricities. Robert, however, is taken ill 
soon after Martin and his two older brothers enter the 
business, and the story turns upon the struggle which Martin 
wages for the “soul” of the firm against the purely com. 
mercial standards of Ambrose and Michael. The War inter. 
venes, and a sub-plot concerns Martin’s relationships in 
Flanders with the worthless drinker and coward who has 
married the lady of his own heart. It is Mr. Chapman’s 
peculiar triumph that, in dealing with Martin, he has invested 
stolid, unostentatious idealism with vital interest. It is the 
more regrettable that he should have made Martin fall into:a 
single folly inconsistent with his temperament. On the whole, 
however, this is an excellent novel. Its publishing, Society, 
and war scenes are full of true life and character, and the nat- 
rative sweeps along with irresistible vigour. 


The Clock takes its title from the timepiece which standg 
opposite the front door at the Strouds’ farm. Its chiming has 
punctuated the lives of successive generations of the family, 
and there is a legend connected with it that its ticking stops 
whenever a Stroud dies. Old Peter Stroud, the present owner 
of the farm, is not superstitious. But, for the sake of the 
tradition, he maintains the legend by methods of his own, and 
the legend, if not the clock, plays a determining and tragic 
part in the lives of Peter himself, his young ward Bessie, his 
great-nephew and heir, George Trant, and the modern and 
calculating young minx whom George, after a visit to Bourne- 
mouth, brings home as his wife. The story itself is simple 
enough ; but it is told with dignity and grave beauty, and 
reflects an intimate love of the Witshire countryside. 


Slowbags and Arethusa was probably written quite inde. 
pendently of The Good Companions. The publishers are, in 
any case, justified in claiming for it something of the same 
scale and the same spirit. Here is a generous slice of romance 
in the old-fashioned, leisurely vein. Book One introduces us 
to Alexander Slow, who from his earliest days of childhood in 
a country rectory shows disconcerting signs of revolt against 
the Slow tradition of propriety, public service, and cricket. 
Book Two deals equally exhaustively with the childish and 
adolescent activities and emotions of Arethusa Boysey, who, 
brought up in drab North London surroundings wins some 
fame with a travelling theatrical company before a tragic love 
affair drives her to the Balkans. There in Book Three, she 
meets ‘‘ Slowbags,”’ now an engineer, and the lovers have many 
possible and unlikely adventures before the idyllic finale. The 
story is a blending of genuine realism and of exuberant fancy. 
If it is diffuse, it is never dull. It passes from scene to widely 
contrasted scene with undiminishing gusto, and reveals a new 
writer with notable gifts of sympathy, charm and humour. 


é GILBERT THOMAS. 


ONE HEARS A DRUM, by Allan Baddeley. 
Windus. ‘7s. 6d.).‘‘ One hears a drum and wants to be a 
general ; another sees people building and fancies himself an 
architect ’’—these words of Rousseau provide the text for a 
most admirably restrained work of propaganda, in which Mr. 
Allan Baddeley shows up the fumbling futility of those who 
try to force square pegs into round holes. In this case the 
peg is a very nice and seemingly-ordinary small boy and the 
hole that awaits his entry is the Navy. The author writes of 


(Chatto and 


‘both with a pleasant tolerance and a complete absence of rant 


and sentimentality. The boy hears the drum and all the 
enchanting promises of the tune that it plays. He enters the 
Navy by way of the old ‘Britannia,’ and gradually, very 


‘gradually indeed, he discovers that the drum, at any rate so 


far as he is concerned, is as much of a cheat as the blaring 
instruments employed by old quack dentists to drown the 
shrieks of their victims. His life as a cadet is most beautifully 
described. Mr. Baddeley has written an excellent study of a 
temperament that is in no way unusual. Charles is neither 
precocious nor priggish: he is perfectly capable of enjoying 
any life, even that of the Navy, up to a point, and he does so. 
The realization of the aunt’s fears does not come until the 
very end of the book, just before the War. One Hears A Drum 
is something more than a novel, it is (odious as the phrase has 
become) a human document, but it is a very important one. 
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Acute disagreement among critics 


over 


“IT’S A GREAT WAR!” 


PRIZE-WINNING WAR NOVEL by MARY LEE (10s.) 


“A very fine performance.” “ Damned impudence.” 
Evening Standard Morning Post 
“Equals anything that the German men authors “As narrow in its essential outlook as the 
have done.” Atlantic is wide.” 
Daily Chronicle ; Star 


What is YOUR opinion ? 





Two important new novels 


EMIL LUDWIG’S VERNON BARTLETT’S 
DIANA NO MAN’S 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul LAN D 


A simple and moving war story by the author 


A brilliant study of feminine charm and of Calf Love, so well-known for-his telks.on 





psycholagy by the famous biographer of the wireless on “ The Way of the World.” 

Napoleon and Bismarck. 8s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 
Sociology 
THE EVOLUTION MARRIAGE AND MORALS 
OF MODERN MARRIAGE By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
By F. MULLER-!.YER Second Impression 

Translated by I. C. Wigglesworth “ Whatever we may think of his proposals, it is 
This is the first English translation to appear evident that such a book, written by a man 
of Miller-Lyer’s well-known whose good faith is above question, is long 
Phasen der Liebe, 12s. 6d. overdue.” —S pectator. 7s. 6d. 


International A ffairs 


AMEN THE OPEN DOOR AND THE 
et ee MANDATES SYSTEM 


By H. WILSON HARRIS By BENJAMIN GERI G 
Author of ‘What the League of Nations Is,” ete. : : , 
, ; A study of economic equality before and since 
Indispensable for an understanding of the the establishment of the Mandates System. 
London Five-Power Naval Conference. 3s. 6d. 10s. 








NEW LETTERS by RUSKIN 
THE SOLITARY WARRIOR 


Edited by J. H. WHITEHOUSE 


“The grace and charm of the writer, his delicacy of spirit and loveliness of mind, are here once more. 


_. . We are thankful to Mr. Whitehouse for finding and rescuing these letters.’—Friend. 7s. 6d. 
Illustrated. 
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LAST FIVE DAYS 


AMPIONS 


PR EAS SALE! 


secures to every customer values in Home Furnishings which 
are never equalled elsewhere. For example :— 





Hamptons’ No. B53. 6 Ward- 
robes, in mahogany, in all 
respects similar to B51. 
Reduced from £14 14 0 to 
£11 100 


Hamptons’ No. B52. 9 Oak 
Wardrobes, fitted for. ladies’ 
use. 

Clearing at £10 100 


Hamptons’ No. B54. 6 Ward- 

robes, in mahogany, ladies’ 

mode]. 

Reduced from £14 14 0 to 
£11 110 





B51 and Bd3 
9 Oak Fitted Wardrobes for gentlemen’s use. 


Hamptons’ No. B51. 


3it. 3in. wide, 5ft. 10in. high, lft. 5in. deep. 


Reduced from £13 13 0 to £10 100 


For 60 Pages of Illustrations of other unequalled Bargains in 
Furniture, Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, Bedding, Linen, Wallpapers, 
China, Ironmongery, etc., etc. 


See HAMPTONS’ SALE CATALOGUE 
SENT FREE. PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.1 


Hamptons pay carriage on Sale Goods to any Railway Station in 
Great Britain. Sale ends 31st inst. 





79777777 YM 7777 TT 


DOSTOYEVSKY’S 
* LETTERS TO HIS WIFE 


: Translated by ELIZABETH HILL and §& 
é DORIS MUDIE 21s. net * 


“The warp and woof of genius.” 
Spectator. § 


AROUND THE COASTS 
OF ARABIA S 


By AMEEN RIHANI, author of “Ibn 


F Sa’oud of Arabia.” 2Is. net § 
S “. .. excellent reading ... princes @ 
S and poets and pearl-fishers, soldiers §& 


” 
. 


and slaves . New Statesman. §&% 


By CARL VON HOFFMAN 10s. net 
“There can be few living men who 
know the Dark Continent with any- 
thing like the same intimacy.” 

Sunday Times. 

three books which 
drew instant praise on : 
: publication S 


LONDON 


a ciciee ss Mba WL ULL Li bey WY 


CONSTABLE 





erates 


A Private Income—Not a Salary 


AOO 


A YEAR 
FOR LIFE 
for YOU/ 


Think of it! Not a salary necessitating daily work 
at the office, but a private income to be paid to you 
every year as long as you live. 


And while you are qualifying for it—to begin, say, 
at age 55—there’s full protection for your family : 
£2,890, plus accumulated profits, will be paid to 
them in the event of your death. Should death be 
the result of an accident, £5,600, plus the profits, 
will be paid. 


Should illness or accident permanently prevent you 
‘earning any kind of living, £28 a month will be 
paid to you until you are 55, when the £400 a year 
becomes due. (Applicable to residents of the British 
Isles, Canada, and United States.) 


Every year you will save a very substantial amount 
of Income Tax—a big consideration in itself. 


This can all be accomplished by means of a plan 
devised by the Sun Life of Canada—the great 
Annuity Company with Government - supervised 
assets exceeding £100,000,000. 


In addition to the foregoing Plan this great Company 
is responsible for protecting thousands of men and 
women under its Group Assurance and Pension 
Policies, and it also specialises in provision for 
Children’s Education. 


It is a wonderful plan, adaptable to any age and for 
any amount. It brings independence within the 
reach of tens of thousands of men who, otherwise, 
would be compelled to go on working till the end 
of their days. 


THIS ENQUIRY FORM SENT NOW WILL 
BRING YOU DETAILED PARTICULARS 


To H. O. LEACH (Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 





Assuming I can save and deposit £........cccccccsscsccssceees per 
bpebevelcuestpsceucnetetescsasoe eens please send me—without obligation 
on my part—full particulars of your endowment plan showing 
what income or cash sum will be available for me, 











Rie eo oat note, orca sh srw nas utesueneauaiee swensmnaseesccedeasetwarnsnecneewents 

(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 

BAR aienee 6, iit Ur Be AE Rar io adie fe ae an A A ince 

MP CCABEIGI) «5 ces occas scsvneseesesersinesssesaceckesvoncess tendeeneeteuccessetee 

Miia MES SAPE LURIBE A. sicaressienioia) Snes sea kncavacuscnesacsasuacuaasaavKeaancens 
Spectator—25/1/30 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 129.) 


Professor Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy, first pub- 
lished in 1922, has just been reissued by Messrs. Allen and 
Unwin (21s.). There is a valuable new appendix discussing 
the views of Buddha on the Absolute. The author considers 
that he “ lived and died in the belief that he was restoring 
the principles of the ancient Aryan faith. He did not think 
of himself as the founder of a new religion.” Professor 
Radhakrishnan is to-day to be regarded as the leading Indian 
exponent of the Vedanta to the West: his work is both 
readable and learned. 

* * * * 

Dr. Menzies Campbell has written a very useful little 
volume in Those Teeth of Yours (Heineman, 3s. 6d.) which 
should be of especial value to all those charged with the care 
or education of the young. It cannot be too often repeated 
that sugar in its artificial refined state is a poison, leeching 
the blood of its salts and causing the teeth to decay. To 
give children chocolates when they are in bed is little short 
of a crime. Dr. Campbell makes this and many other things 
dental very clear: all of us civilized people suffer more or 
less from faulty feeding and therefore from unsound teeth. 
Books such as this, if their advice were followed, would save 
untold suffering. 

* * * 

For the early history of the English Church Dr. Charles 
Cotton’s scholarly monograph on The Saxon Cathedral at 
Canterbury and the Saxon Saints Buried Therein (Manchester 
University Press, 10s. 6d.) is authoritative. The Church, 
founded by St. Augustine about the year 602 was burnt in 
1067, but much is known or safely conjectured about its 
plan and structure, as Dr. Cotton shows. He devotes separate 
ehapters to the seven sainted archbishops, whose tombs 
stood in the Saxon cathedral from St. Breogwine to St. 
Alphage whom the Danes martyred. St. Dunstan is the 
best known of the seven. Dr. Cotton digresses for a 
moment to say that Dunstan 
“invented the system of putting pegs into the drinking pots, so 
that all might know how much a man had drunk; a peg-tankard 
(Derbyshire) held two quarts ; the quantity between each peg was 
one gill (half a pint) Winchester measure, quite sufficient for one 
draught ; the act of taking a man ‘ down a peg or two’ was, there- 
fore, that of a sot, and to be avoided.” 

* * * * 

It is pleasant to record the appearance of the third and 
fourth volumes of Mr. John S. C. Bridge’s masterly History 
of France from the Death of Louis XI (Clarendon Press, 16s. 
each). ‘These volumes cover the reign of Louis XII (1498- 
1514), and thus include the fascinating and yet horrible 
Italian wars in which France and Spain strove for Milan and 
Naples, with the Pope and Venice, the Emperor and the 
Swiss, taking first one side and then the other, while Henry VII 
bargained and his son at last intervened, not without success. 
With the Renaissance at its height Italy was a prey to the 
foreigners. Mr. Bridge has a complete command of his 
subject ; his narrative is always clear, his comment judicious. 
He is as well versed in the tortuous diplomacy of Ferdinand 
of Aragon as in the military details of such astonishing battles 
as that of Ravenna. 

* * * 

It is strange that an unpublished book by Southey, who 
died in 1843, should have been lying for many years in the 
library of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Now that it 
has been edited, for the Institution, by Professor Herford, 
this Journal of a Tour in Scotland in 1819 (Murray, 10s. 6d.) 
proves to be of great interest. For Southey made the tour in 
company with Telford, the famous engineer, and travelled 
over the new ‘‘ Parliamentary’ roads and bridges which, 
under Telford’s direction, were then opening up the Highlands. 
The travellers saw the Caledonian Canal under construction; 
and went as far north as Sutherland and westward to the sea 
and Skye. Southey’s account, written in his clear and easy 
prose, of what he saw marks the contrast between the miser- 
able poverty of the old régime and the new civilization which 
Telford’s roads made possible. 

* * * * 

That handsome but cruel Welshman, Baron Jeffreys of 
Wem, Lord High Chancellor of England, was *‘ a great lawyer, 
a great judge and a great man ; the trusted confidant of one 
King and the neglected adviser of another.” Thus Mr. J. G. 
Muddiman in his interesting and _ historically important 
Bloody Assizes (Hodge, 10s. 6d.). The autumn of 1685, 
following Monmouth’s rebellion, was a dreadful time in the 
West Country: Lord Jeffreys fined, whipped, hanged, drew and 
quartered the late conspirators with terrible severity ; all 
Somerset was made hideous by heads and limbs on gibbets ; 
such scenes have never been seen in England before or since. 
It is very possible that Jeffreys has been maligned, but Mr. 
Muddiman hardly strikes us as impartial, though he is 
undeniably brilliant and conscientious. 


Dr: Sophia Weitzman has made an important contribution 
to eighteenth-century history of British India in her Warren 
Hastings and Philip Francis (Manchester University Press, 
25s.). She’is not worldly-wise, perhaps, in admitting that her 
book has grown out of a Ph.D. thesis, but she has succeeded in 
humanizing the academic touch without diminishing the value 
of her research. Professor Ramsay Muir tells us that her work 
is ‘‘one of the most. valuable contributions that have been 
made for a long time to the rise of the British power in India,” 
and we agree. It has taken long to uncover the great figure 
of Warren Hastings from the mountains of rubbish talked 
at his impeachment. It would be a fascinating “If” of history 
to think what that great man would have made of India 
if he had been given a fair chance by ignorant Whig politicians 
at home. 

* * * * 

Mr. Leonard Woolley, who is again excavating at Ur, 
has written an uncommonly attractive and informing account 
of his epoch-making discoveries during the last seven years 
in Ur of the Chaldees (Benn, 7s. 6d.). He describes in detail 
the finding of the grave of an early monarch with his courtiers 
immolated round him, and gives some admirable photographs. 
He devotes a careful chapter to the mound four miles away 
at Al Ubaid, which yielded up a tablet with the name of a 
King of Ur who lived about 3100 s.c., and thus confirmed 
the accuracy of later Sumerian King-lists. Mr. Woolley has 
the rare gift of making field archaeology as exciting as 4 
detective story, and his book will stimulate interest in the 
remarkable work that is being done in Mesopotamia for the 
British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


The collection of silver shown at Seaford House last May 
has a worthy record in Queen Charlotte's Loan Exhibition of 
Old Silver (Saint Catherine Press, £2 2s. 6d.). Arranged to 
benefit especially Queen Charlotte’s Maternity Hospital, it 
was as finely representative of the silversmith domestic 
craft in England, Ireland, and Scotland as any that could 
possibly have been brought together. Here we have the 
catalogue, introduced by Mr. W. W. Watts and the Hon. 
Andrew Shirley, and illustrated by eighty well-reproduced 
plates of important pieces. The limiting date for the old 
silver was that of the Hospital's foundation, 1739. Fifty 
examples of modern silver were also shown, and some of 
them are included among the illustrations. 

* * * * 


The correspondent who described last week a visit to the 
Barcelona Exhibition, and the impressive display made by 
Germany, might have added that the British decision against 
participating in that international exhibition in any worthy 
way has struck another blow at our commercial prestige. Time 
alone can cure this psychological inhibition which is at the 
root of our difficulties. Meanwhile there is encouraging 
evidence of a serious effort to provide that Training for 
Management which is in such urgent demand in the view both 
of University teachers and of business men. The Institute of 
Industrial Administration (47-51 King William Street, E.C. 4) 
announces “a complete system of study in those branches of 
knowledge which are common to management in all industries.” 
The list of officers is notable, including Mr. A. S. Comyns Carr, 
K.C., as President, Mr. Ernest Bevin, Mr. C. T. Cramp, Sir 
Richard Gregory, Mr. J. Stuart Hodgson, Sir Kynaston Studd, 
and Mr. Sydney Walton (and the late Sir Lawrence Weaver) 
among others as Vice-presidents. We strongly advise 
employers to co-operate in this enterprise by enrolling them- 
selves as ‘** Corporate subscribers.”” The work of the Institute 
deserves to be widely known. 


A Library List 

History AND Brocrapny :—The Romance of a Colonial 
Parliament. By Ralph Kilpin. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 

Scottish Family History. By Margaret Stuart and 
J. B. Paul. (Oliver and Boyd. 24s.) The Naval 
Blockade, 1914-1918. By L. Guichard. Translated from 
the French by C. R. Turner. (Philip Allan. 15s.)—— 
The Stormy Life of Mirabeau. By H. de Jouvenel. 
(Harrap. 10s. 6d.)——John Christian Bach. By C. S. 
Terry. (Oxford University Press. 25s.) A Short 
History of British Expansion. By J. A. Williamson. 
Vols. land II. (New Edition). (Macmillan. 15s. each.) 

MISCELLANEOUS :—An Eighteenth-Century Gentleman and Other 
Essays. By S.C. Roberts. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 
——Happy Thoughts. By F.C. Burnand. (Methuen. 5s.) 
——Man Hunting in the Jungle. By G. M. Dyott. 
(Arnold. 12s. 6d.)——-The Gothic North: the Fair- 
Haired Victory. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Duckworth: 
8s. 6d.)——-Africa and Some World Problems. By General 
J.C. Smuts. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.)}——--The 
Way to World Peace. By H. G. Wells.——The Law of Self- 
Sacrifice. By W. J. Blyton. Fear and Religion. By 
Rev. G. H. Woolley.——The Escape from Idolatry. By 
Dr. P. Dearmer.——The Reality of a Spiritual World. By 
Sir Oliver Lodge.——JInstitution in Religion. By J. G 
Hardwick. (Benn. Is. each). 
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Travel 
Winter in Florence 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad, 


They are written by correspondenis who have visited the places described. 


of the Travel articles published in cur columns. 


We shall be glad to answer questions arising out 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Srecrator, 


99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


THERE are surely few thrills in life to equal that which the 
traveller feels when he emerges from the chilly mists which 
so often overhang the lower Alps in winter, into the blaze of 
clear Italian sunlight. Obviously here, too, there are many 
days towards the end of the year when the sun is obscured, 
but the north wind sweeps away: the clouds and the coldest 
days are frequently the brightest. In the more sheltered 
resorts of the Riviera you may get less wind, but probably not 
more sunshine, so that though many grumble at the Florentine 
climate, all must acknowledge that the winter is short and 
constantly broken by perfect days, both calm and clear, which 
Spring seems to have stolen from January or December. One 
can, of course, generally find shelter from the wind and bask 
in sunny window or open loggia ; but no one should omit to 
bring the thickest furs or greatcoats, for occasionally the cold 
blast of the tramontana in a sunless street may be an experi- 
ence unknown to those accustomed only to the sea-tempered 
winds of southern or western Britain. 


But whatsoever be the temperature, Florence holds forth at- 
traetions which its milder rivals of the Riviera cannot provide. 
This year, for the first time, its splendid galleries are open 
free to the visitor on the easy condition that he shows his 
passport, and unlike the galleries of our northern capitals 
those of Florence are, as it were, at one’s own street corner. 
On the rainiest day one can turn out of one’s flat, hotel or 
pension, and in a few minutes enter the sunshine of Angelico 
or Botticelli. For when you are in Florence the spell of the 
old pictures haunts you and surrounds you, and draws you 
constantly into one of the many galleries, churches, shrines, 
or convents because it forms here a larger part than any- 
where else of the general life and thought. One may live 
for years in London and scarcely set foot in the museums, 
which appear to many as little more than the repositories of 
the dead works of great dead artists; but in Italy, and in 
Florence particularly, the musco is unquestionably the shrine 
of a power that is still pervasive and alive. It is like the 
difference between a church which is daily filled with prayer 
and praise and one that has long been secularized. 

Moreover, with the spell of art goes inevitably that of music, 
and music of the highest class is much more easy to obtain 
to-day in Florence than it has been for many years. First 
of all, you have the great municipally-assisted orchestra, 
which gives its crowded concerts in the great theatre of the 
Politeama Fiorentino every Sunday afternoon, with a few 
additional performances in the evenings. Inaugurated only 
last winter with ninety instruments, this orchestra, conducted 
by the famous Maestro Gui, will this year be increased, and, 
stimulated by last year’s great success, will endeavour to rise 
into the front rank of all orchestras. Of little less musical 
importance are the weekly chamber-music concerts given in 
the great hall of the Palazzo Pitti, in which all the best-known 
musicians take their turn. Moreover, the foreign institute— 
the Filarmonica, the Florentine branch of the Lyceum Club, 
and so forth, vie with each other in the quality of their con- 
tributions to a city that has grown of late to be one of the 
leading musical centres of the world. 

As for lectures, whether you wish to study art, literature, 
science, or philosophy, you can have quite as many as most 
students can digest—at the University, the foreign institutes, 
or any of the seventeen clubs and old academies which still 
pride themselves on their intellectual traditions. There are 
half a dozen theatres and as many cinemas at which the best 
Italian actors or the best films may be seen. It is hardly 
to be wondered that the schools for English and American girls 
intent on attaining a “ finish” to their education are multiply- 
ing every year. 

Season after season the care of the new government and of 
the Fascist municipality manifests itself more and more in the 
improvement of the city and the restoration of its ancient 
buildings. The opening of all galleries and museums gratis, 
and the subsidizing of the new orchestra are as symptomatic 
of this policy as the scraping of the stucco of more recent 
centuries from the walls of mediaeval palaces and towers. 
Innumerable tourist agencies and new means of transport 
assist the visitor to see Italy; four or five English and 
American churches invite him to their services ; at least three 
circulating libraries and half a dozen tea-shops will supply 
him with English books and English tea; and an English 
newspaper, the Jtalian Mail, will acquaint him with all that 
is goingon. The British Institute, besides its lectures, schools, 
concerts, library, and reading-rooms, furnished with all the 
chief English journals, will provide a resting place and such 
useful information as the traveller may require. 


As for accommodation, only this much need be said; 
admitting on the one hand that a few of the larger caravan. 
serais are almost as expensive as the Ritz or Carlton, yet for 
the visitor of moderate means there are hosts of smaller yet 
most comfortable hotels and pensions, which will lodge and 
board him at far more reasonable rates than England can afford 
to offer—at no more than, for instance, five or six shillings a 
day. Life’s little comforts are still cheap in Italy. You can 
drive from one end of the town to the other for less than a 
shilling, and lunch in a good restaurant for two ; your coffee 
costs twopence. Moreover, tips are everywhere abolished. 
Rents for small flats are far lower than elsewhere, service is 
infinitely more willing ; while travelling by road or rail is at 
least thirty per cent. less than for the equivalent distance in 
Great Britain. 


Tosum up; Florence in its winter season can offer to people 
of moderate means reasonable requirements and _ artistic 
interests, a wider, richer, and more varied life than any other 
city that one could name. 


Your CORRESPONDENT IN FLORENCE. 


Travel Pamphlets Reviewed 


[From time to time we notice on this page publications 
sent to us by travel agencies and shipping companies, which we think 
may be of interest to readers.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Winter Sports in Sweden, a thirty-two-page illustrated booklet 
published by the Swedish Traffic Association, Stockholm, gives 
details of plans for the Northern Games, which take place in 
Stockholm every four years. The Games will be held in 1930 
during the week February 8th-16th, and include ski-running and 
jumping, toboganning, curling, skating, skate-sailing, and ice- 
yachting. In order to stimulate interest in Swedish winter sports, 
it has been decided to offer special terms for a tour, leaving London 
any Saturday in January or February Ist. The tour includes an 
eighteen-days’ stay at the leading resorts of Storlien or Are, and 
the return journey is made via Stockholm. To enable visitors to 
see more of the capital, it has been arranged that the stay at 
Storlien or Are may be shortened, and a corresponding number of 
days spent in Stockholm instead. 

The total cost of the tour need not exceed £23, which includes 
first-class travel in England and on steamers, second-class rail 
travel in Sweden, with reserved seats and sleepers where necessary, 
accommodation at a leading hotel in Storlien or Are, three meals 
per, day throughout, and gratuities, but not transfer of luggage 
between steamers, hotels, and trains. 

The Swedish Travel Bureau, 21 Coventry Street, London, W. 1, 
issue the necessary tickets and deal with enquiries concerning 
the Northern Games. They also have charge of the travel arrange- 
ments for the Stockholm Exhibition, 1930, which will be opened 
in May and will continue until September. 

The British & Northern Shipping Agency Limited, of 5 Lloyds 
Avenue, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3, have issued a brochure 
illustrating their two new turbine passenger steamers, the ‘ Suecia’ 
and ‘Britannia.’ These ships leave London every Saturday evening 
for Gothenburg, the crossing being made in about thirty-five hours. 
During the summer months, from June to September, there will be 
two sailings from Londoneach week—on Wednesday and Saturday. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Norman Robinson, “ St. 
Gerrards,” Burnside Place, Troon, Ayrshire, for the fol- 
lowing :— 


Questions on Descriptive Geography 


What places are known by the following phrases :— 
1. City of Dreadful Night. 
2. King of Ruins. 
3. Brightest Jewel in the British Crown, 
4. Modern Athens. 
5. Bride of the Sea. 
6. Queen of the North. 
7. Forbidden City. 
8. Hub of the Universe. 
9. City of Palaces. 
10. White Man’s Grave. 
11. Poppy-land. 
12. Venice of the North. 
13. Mother of the World. 


Answers will be found on page viii. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 





CENTRALIZATION AND 


THE GOLD STANDARD 





MR. McKENNA ON MONETARY MACHINERY 





Tue ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Midland Bank 
Ltd. was held on 22nd inst.,; at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

The Chairman (the Rt. Hon. R. McKenna) said : 

I have had the honour of being appointed a member of the 
Committee set up by the Government to inquire, in the words 
of the Prime Minister, ‘‘ how far credit can be scientifically used for 
the purpose of expansion of trade.’’ Monetary policy in the widest 
sense has to be considered in relation to its immediate effect upon 
trade activity, the degree of its dependence upon international con- 
ditions, and its underlying influence over the entire field of economic 
development. As these subjects are being investigated by the 
Committee, it appears to me that I ought to refrain for the present 
from any public discussion of them. Accordingly, I am putting 
them rigidly aside and confining myself to an historical account of 
the monetary machinery of this country since the Bank Charter 
Act of 1244, illustrating some of the changes by reference to the 
development of our own undertaking. 

BirtH AND GROWTH OF THE BANK. 

Our Bank, under the name of the Birmingham and Midland, was 
torn in 1836 of the enterprise of a clerk in the Bank of England. 
For the earlier half of its life it was a comparatively small local 
institution, and even in 1883 its deposits stood at only £2,127,000, 
while in addition to the head office there were but four branches, one 
in Birmingham itself and three in neighbouring towns. Its subse- 
quent phenomenal expansion was due to something more than the 
ordinary power of growth from within. <A policy of absorption and 
centralization was adopted and pursued with vigour in the second 
half of the Bank’s history. 

In the course of this process more than eighty individual under- 
takings have been directly or indirectly assimilated, but of these 
only forty existed as separate institutions in 1844. Of the remainder 
one-third had already been absorbed by that date, while two-thirds 
had not yet been founded. The forty banks, which may fairly be 
regarded as typical, were both small and strictly localized. 

The scattered, incohesive system then operative contained serious 
elements of weakness since overcome by the process of centrali- 
zation. To-day the failure of a bank, in the proper sense of the term, 
is almost unthinkable. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the contrast between the 
past and present lies in the absence a hundred years ago of a central 
institution, as the term is now understood. The Bank of England 
exercised no more than a very indirect control, if any at all, over the 
volume of credit, whereas to-day it is the supreme authority in de- 
termining the quantity of money available for the use of the public. 

In the orthodox modern view a necessary attribute of a central 
bank is the possession of a sole right of note issue. In this respect 
again the arrangements in force to-day differ widely from those of 
1844, though the seeds were sown by the Bank Charter Act for the 
complete monopoly in England and Wales now enjoyed by the Bank 
of England. Two further points of contrast may be mentioned. 
In those days gold coin was widely used as currency. To-day no 
gold is in active circulation, nor, as far as can be foreseen, is it 
likely to be so used in future. Secondly, a much larger proportion 
of the country’s business was then financed by currency. 

Mr. McKenna gave figures which showed that between 1844 and 
1929, while the volume of currency had multiplied fivefold, there 
had been a tenfold increase in the volume of credit. In addition, 
while the stock of gold was about two and a half times as large, the 
volume of non-metallic money had increased tenfold. We have 
here, he said, a conspicuous instance of economy in the use of gold 
and the beneficial effect of the concentration of banking resources. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE USE OF GOLD. 


The developments during the past century in the use of gold as a 
monetary basis are indeed striking. The gold standard is quitea 
modern invention, for as late as 1844 Great Britain was the only 
leading country properly to be described as working upon that 
system. Nowadays nearly every important trading country uses 
gold, nominally if not in practice at the moment, as its sole metallic 
basis. Since the adoption of the gold standard by Great Britain not 
only has its sphere of operation been widened, but substantial 
economies have been secured in the use of the metal. 

These facts remind us that progress is not confined to the physical 
and mechanical sciences. I have already shown that the operative 
gold standard of 1930 is a vastly different mechanism from its name- 
sake of 1844, just as the locomotive running from London to Bir- 
mingham to-day is a very different machine from the engine which 
first steamed into Birmingham in 1837. For one thing, our gold 
stock is now concentrated entirely in the hands of the central insti- 
tution. The public no longer possesses the right either to have gold 
coined into sovereigns or to obtain sovereigns in exchange for notes, 
This mobilization of gold renders the available supplies of far 
greater effectiveness for international purposes. Much more im- 
portant, however, from the standpoint of our economic welfare, is 
the fact that monetary policy exercises for short periods an assured 
ascendancy over gold movements. Nowadays, in contrast with 
the old system, imports and exports of the metal are frequently 
deprived of their natural effect upon the volume of credit, 





We can well imagine what enormous fluctuations in the supply of 
credit would have taken place during the past five years if the suc- 
cessive inflows and outflows of gold had been allowed to exercise un- 
regulated influence upon the quantity of bank cash. We should 
have suffered repeatedly the evils of feverish inflation and drastic 
deflation, and trade would have keen the plaything of these tremen- 
dous changes in monetary conditions. ’ 

It will be seen, then, that the development of our monetary 
machinery, despite its less popular appeal, is jyst as remarkable as 
that. achieved in the physical sciences. I must hasten to add, 
however, that we are by no means at the end of the road, for pro- 
gress cannot cease unless it gives place to recession. Let us hope 
that we shall never be entirely satisfied with the monetary machine 
as it is. Dissatisfaction becomes a virtue when* it provides the 
motive power to further improvement in our scientific equipment, 

THe Miptanp Bank—1847-1929. 

I will now resume the story of the development of our own insti- 
tution by referring to the balance-sheet of the Birmingham and 
Midland Bank for June 30th, 1847, the earliest date for which we 
have such a statement. The figures provide a most interesting con- 
trast with our position to-day, not only in respect of size, but of the 
relations between the various items. The paid-up capital at that 
time was £90,000, while the guarantee fund, corresponding to our 
reserve fund, together with the balance of profit and loss account, 
came to nearly £39,000.. Deposits, in the narrower sense, stood at 
£139,000, and the net balance on customers’ accounts at £22,000. 
A sum of £9,000 for composition bills—a type of instrument not 
used to-day—completed the one side of the balance-sheet. Among 
the assets, cash was shown at rather more than £8,000, and balances 
with other banks at £26,000. Premises and miscellaneous smaller 
assets aggregated £10,000. No investments were held, and no entry 
appeared for advances, since a net figure of current accounts was 
included in the liabilities. But bills—by far the largest item— 
amounted to £255,000. Thus the total on each side of the balance- 
sheet was £299,000. Incidentally, the Bank had no branches at 
that time. 

To-day I have to report to you a balance-sheet total for more 
than a thousand times as large. Our paid-up capital has risen, 
through new issues and exchanges of shares, from £90,000 to nearly 
£134 millions, which is also the amount of the reserve fund. We 
have over 70,000 shareholders, as compared with 100 in 1847. We 
conduct our business through more than 2,050 offices covering 
practically the whole of England and Wales, and in addition are the 
sole shareholders of three other banks with about 450 offices in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. A small provincial bank has 
become a vast, nation-wide organization, whose history is typical 
of the whole process of evolution in the sphere of finance, as well as 
in industry and trade. 

THe YEAR 1929. 

Now let me turn specifically to the progress recorded in the past 
year. Parenthetically I may observe that our balance-sheet has 
undergone a number of changes in form, due mainly to the provi- 
sions of the new Companies Act. In addition, we have published 
for the first time a consolidated statement of, the liabilities and 
assets of the Midland Bank and its affiliated companies. 

Considering the various items in our own balance-sheet, we find 
that deposits amount in the aggregate to £379} millions, a fall of 
£15 millions on the year. In explanation of this movement I would 
remind you that ours is pre-eminently a traders’ bank, and that 
accordingly our position tends to reflect with particular faithfulness 
a falling off in business activity. In the earlier months of 1929, 
when trade was relatively good, our deposits were maintained at a 
higher level than in the previous corresponding period. The decline 
was concentrated in the second half of the year, when business as a 
whole took a decided turn for the worse. A further indication of 
the course of events is to be seen in the continued downward trend 
in the proportion of current account balances to total deposits. 

ACCEPTANCES AND CONFIRMED CREDITS. 

Passing on to the next item, acceptances and confirmed credits 
amount to £19} millions, as compared with £25 millions a year 
ago. The decline is attributable to the fact that recently money 
rates in London have been above those in New York. Engagements 
stand at £17} millions. At the end of 1928 the figure was £49} 
millions, but, as I mentioned a year ago, the exceptionally high 
total was due largely to special influences. We have, however, 
made a change in our system of accounts which also materially 
affects the comparison. Hitherto forward exchange transactions 
outstanding have appeared in the total of our engagements. We 
have removed this part of the item and show the figure separately 
in a note on the balance-sheet. Both acceptances and engagements 
are balanced by a contra entry representing the corresponding 
liability of the customers on whose behalf we carry out the 
transactions. 

THE ASSETS. 

We come now to the assets. Coin, notes, and balances with the 
Bank of England stand at £47 millions. This figure shows an 
increase of £1} millions, which, in conjunction with the fall in 
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deposits, raises the cash ratio from 11.5 to 12.4 per cent. The increase 
in cash is roughly offset by a decline in balances with and cheques 
on other banks, which stand at £18} millions. We have reduced 
money at call and short notice to £21} millions, and investments 
and bills discounted to £33 millions and £58} millions respectively. 
Included in the last item are about £154 millions of Treasury bills. 

These various reductions have enabled us to maintain advances 
at the 1928 level, despite the decline in deposits. The aggregate 
of the amounts shown under three separate headings on the balance- 
sheet is £212} millions. It is a common notion, to judge from 
speeches and letters in the Press, that the banks have an inexhaustible 
power of lending money to industrial enterprises, and that any 
industry suffering from general depression could be restored to 
prosperity if only what is termed a more generous policy were adopted 
by the banks. A moment’s reflection, however, will show that the 
banks have no inexhaustible fund to draw upon. The sums they 
lend are balanced by amounts due to depositors, who would certainly 
not rest content unless confident _that their money was being 
wisely used and could be repaid to them at any time. The important 
fact to be emphasized is that we continue to keep at as low a level 
as possible our loans for what may be called financial purpcses, so 
that all the accommodation in our power may be granted to British 
industry and trade. 

INVESTMENTS. 

You will notice that the balance-sheet in its revised form shows 
two separate items covering investments in premises, which include 
land, buildings and their equipment. The first, described specifically 
as bank premises and entered at nearly £9 millions, is almost the 
same as last year ; the second, other properties and work in progress, 
represents an entry formerly included among other accounts, and 
amounts to £1} millions. As offices are completed and occupied 
for business their book values are transferred from the second item 
to the first, which on the other hand is under a constant process of 
writing down out of profits. Perhaps I should add that the whole 
expenditure to date upon the occupied portion of our new head 
office is already included in the first item. The main part of this 
building is rapidly approaching completion, and the central manage- 
ment expect to move there in the course of a few months. 

The concluding items among our assets relate to investments 
in affiliated companies, and the figures show little change from a 
year ago. The Clydesdale Bank has increased its paid-up capital, 
and in the case of the Belfast Banking Company it is proposed to 
raise its paid-up capital to £800,000 by the allocation of 10s. a share 
out of undivided profits. All four of our affiliations, the Belfast, 
Clydesdale and North of Scotland Banks and the Executor and 
Trustee Company, have made sustained progress during the year, 
and I cannot omit an expression of complete satisfaction with the 
results of our now long-standing Irish and Scottish connexions. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, the net profits for the year, 
after making full provision for all bad and doubtful debts, amount to 
£2,665,042, about the same as for 1928. Adding to this sum the 
balance brought forward a total of £3,513,605 is available for dis- 
tribution. The interim and final dividends, both at the rate of 18 per 
cent. per annum, which has been maintained for no less than twenty- 
six years, together absorb £1,934,347. It has been decided to 
place £500,000 to bank premises redemption fund and £220,000 
to officers’ pension fund, these allocations being the same as in each 
of the previous two years. We are thus left with a balance of 
£859,258 to be carried forward. 

THe New Issuer. 

Before concluding my commentary on the position and progress of 
the bank you will undoubtedly wish me to refer to the forthcoming 
issue of capital, of which full particulars are given in the report. 
The reason which has prompted the decision to issue new shares, in 
the same proportion and on the same terms as on the last occasion, 
is a very simple one. We feel the scale of our operations has become 
so vast that the present paid-up capital is too low in comparison 
with liabilities to customers. ‘The new issue will increase both the 
paid-up capital and the reserve fund to over £14 millions each, 
which, together with the balance of profit, will raise the shareholders’ 
funds, as shown in the balance-sheet, to more than £29 millions. 

I deeply regret that the year just closed, like its predecessor, has 
taken a heavy toll of our colleagues on the Board. Sir James Bell, 
Sir Edmund Turton, Mr. Walter S. M. Burns, Mr. Charles Gow and 
Mr. John Henderson have all been removed from among us. 

In the early part of my address I mentioned the retirement of 
Mr. Woolley from active management, and I am sure you would 
like me to express to him your appreciation of his able and unsparing 
devotion to the interests of the bank. We all hope he may enjoy 
a long retirement and continue for many years to assist us with his 
counsel and encouragement. Mr. Hyde is now sole managing 
director. Those of us who have the privilege of close association 
with him know and appreciate his brilliant capacities and out- 
standing personal qualities. Happily, we can still regard him as a 
young man; the passage of the years in no way impairs his energy 
and ability. 

I need not remind you, however, that the best possible leadership 
would be entirely wasted if support were not forthcoming from an 
adequately trained, capable and conscientious staff. I have said 
a good deal on this subject in previous years, so that no further 
words of mine are needed to convince you how much we owe to 
our general managers and other head office officials, branch man- 
agers, and all members of the staff. You will have an opportunity 
at a later stage of showing in a separate resolution your warm 


appreciation of their indefatigable services. 

‘The report was adopted, other ordinary business was transacted, 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 


———__, 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Our Industrial Problems 


Durinc recent weeks much has been heard of tle pros. 
pect of an improvement in industry along lines of rationalj- 
zation, and in last week’s Spectator, when dealing with 
the speech of Mr. J. H. Thomas at Manchester, I referred 
to the practical interest taken in the matter by the Bank 
of England. In his speech on Tuesday, to shareholders 
of Barclays Bank, the chairman, Mr. F. C. Goodenough, 
dealt with the subject in thoroughly practical fashion, 
He was able to report that there were not wanting in 
some directions indications of an improvement in trade, 
and even in connexion with the unemployment problem 
he gave the sensible reminder that in spite of the heavy 
figures of unemployment there are on an average 250,000 
more insured people employed than a year ago. This 
is a point too often forgotten in considering the problem 
of unemployment, for it must not be forgotten that owing 
to the introduction of female labour a much greater 
number of members of a family in the middle and lower 
classes is engaged in various forms of employment than 
was formerly the case. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that many of our staple industries are in a depressed 
condition, and indeed the joint stock banks, as Mr. 
Goodenough pointed out, have given abundant proof of 
the efforts which have been made to give support to these 
industries. Notwithstanding high rates of interest 
during recent years, and fairly high profits by the banks, 
it is not the shareholders of those institutions who have 
benefited in the shape of increased dividends. In 
view of the needs of industry, and the necessity to be 
prepared to give all possible assistance, the higher profits 
have been applied to further strengthening the reserves 
and placing large amounts to contingency funds, which 
have frequently had to be invaded to meet bad debts 
arising out of the industrial depression. The banks, 
indeed, have fully recognized that they have a duty not 
only to their shareholders but to the community as a 
whole, and it is the conservative policy adopted with 
regard to dividends which has enabled them thus far to 
render aid to the country’s staple industries. 
SomE Causes or DEPRESSION. 

At the same time, the chairman of Barclays Bank 
pointed out that while in many instances banking aid 
which has been given has been justified by results, it 
has been proved in other cases that it was not financial 
assistance that was required so much as reorganization 
to meet the ever increasing competition. Industry, in 
fact, in many directions is called upon to reorganize itself 
and Mr. Goodenough is not only justified, but is to be 
commended for definitely stating that while provision 
of capital is of little value unless a business is sufficiently 
organized and controlled, such reorganization does not 
in the first instance lie within the province of the banks. 
In many instances where a business fails to make progress 
it may be found, said the chairman of Barclays Bank, 
that the primary reason is not a shortage of capital but 
the handicap of inefficiency as compared with other 
similar businesses either at home or abroad. When these 
defects, whatever they may be, have been adequately 
recognized and overcome, it is then that the banks can 
assist by helping to find the capital that is necessary for 
such reorganization, when a scheme has been carefully 
worked out by experts. 

For many reasons I am glad that Mr. Goodenough 
has given this strong and helpful lead at the first of the 
Bank meetings with regard to the greatest need of 
industry. In particular, I am glad because it assuredly 
coincides with the views which must have actuated 
the Bank of England in taking the steps which it has 
taken to make itself thoroughly acquainted with and in 
touch with any schemes of rationalization which may 
be brought forward, and certainly Mr. Goodenough’s 
views are also in accord with those of Sir Josiah Stamp, 
as expressed by him at a recent business gathering in 
Bradford. In this matter of rationalization of industry, 





it is of supreme importance that the Bank of England, 
(Continued on page 143.) 
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BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED 





INCREASED PROFITS AND RECORD DEPOSITS 





MR. F. C. GOODENOUGH ON 


THE BANKS AND INDUSTRY 





Tue Thirty-fifth Ordinary General Meeting of Barclays Bank Ltd., 
was held on Tuesday, January 2\st, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
Mr. Frederick Craufurd Goodenough presiding. 

The Chairman, after referring to the changes in the board, said :-— 

The profits for the year ended December 3lst last, as shown in 
the Profit and Loss Account, amounted to the sum _ of 
£2,331,579 12s. 2d., full provision having been made for all debts 
which are considered to be bad or doubtful, and which may result 
in a loss to the Bank. 

The profit is slightly higher than that of a year ago, and would 
have been substantially higher had it not been necessary to make 
special provision out of the profits to meet the loss which we shall 
incur through the difficulties connected with what is known as the 
Hatry Group. I propose to tell you quite frankly the extent to 
which we may be affected. The maximum amount which the Bank 
may possibly lose, either directly or indirectly, through the Hatry 
troubles, is the sum of £330,000. Our loss cannot exceed that 
amount, and it may be substantially less. In making this statement 
I am referring not only to what is known as the Hatry Group and 
the losses which we shall incur directly through them, but also to 
indirect losses which may fall upon us through customers to whom 
we have lent money being themselves involved. We have made full 
provision for all possible loss. I wish to add that so far as concerns 
the securities which were deposited with us, and which were mostly 
of a high-class character, it would have been quite impossible for us 
to discover that they were not genuine. The Directors feel that in 
view of the magnitude of the trouble it is fortunate that the total loss 
which we may incur is comparatively speaking moderate in amount. 
None of our subsidiary banks is in any way affected by the Hatry 
troubles. 

DivipEND Poticy. 

The higher profit was due to the increase in the turnover, and to 
the substantially larger amount of loans to customers, as well as to 
the somewhat abnormal rates of interest which prevailed throughout 
almost the whole of the year, the average of the Bank of England 
Rate of Discount having been £5 9s. 1ld. per cent., as compared 
with £4 10s. per cent. in the preceding year. After making the 
appropriations shown in the Profit and Loss Account, the Directors 
recommend the payment of dividends at the same rates as a year 
ago, and we carry forward the sum of £552,432 2s. 4d., which is 
slightly in excess of the amount brought forward. 

At some previous meetings the hope has been expressed by 
shareholders that a higher dividend might be paid, and it might 
possibly be suggested that the larger profit this year might justify 
an increase. ‘The Directors, however, consider that this profit 
should be regarded as exceptional, owing to the high rates of interest 
which have been current, and they are of opinion that the conser- 
vative policy as regards dividends which has been always adhered 
to, should be continued. There is also the possibility that taxation 
may have to be increased, in view of the heavy programme of non- 
productive expenditure to which the country is committed. Having 
regard, therefore, to these considerations, the Directors do not feel 
justified in recommending an increased dividend. 

CuRRENT AND Derrosrr ACCOUNTS. 

Turning to the balance sheet, the current, deposit and other 
accounts with the Bank on December 3lst last amounted to the 
total sum of £337,439,213 14s. 9d. This figure includes the amount 
of the deposits kept with us by subsidiary banks, which are shown 
as a separate item, and to which I will refer later. The total of 
our deposits shows an increase over the figure at which it stood in 
the balance sheet of a year ago, being higher than at the corres- 
ponding date in any previous year in the history of the Bank. 
There were wide fluctuations, however, in the total amount of our 
balances during the year, and the average has been considerably 
lower than the final figure as on December 3lst last. These wide 
fluctuations were due to special causes, but, speaking generally, 
the normal contraction of credit which would follow the loss of gold 
was largely compensated for by special operations on the part of the 
Bank of England, which helped the money market to sustain the 
pressure that would have taken place otherwise, owing to the loss of 
gold. It might be noted that the geld exports between the middle 
of June and the end of November last effected a reduction of about 
£28,500,000 in our stock of gold. On the other hand, Government 
Securities in the Banking Department of the Bank of England rose 
during that time by £21,500,000. There was a further increase of 
£24,000,000 by January Ist this year, which was probably due in 
part to an increase in the Government ways and means advances. 
The Bank of England also had to provide for the usual market 
requirements at the end of the half-year. These factors would tend 
to create an increase of balances with the Banks. 


Gotp MovEeMENTS. 

The activity in the American stock markets, which had already 
continued for a long time and had been reflected, to some extent, 
on the London Stock Exchange, led to a rise in the Bank Rate from 
44 per cent. to 54 per cent. in February last. Previously, gold had 
left this country for New York, and provided credit in America for 
Banks and others, which they lent at abnormally high rates of 
interest, or applied in payment for securities purchased. The large 
conversions of sterling into dollars throughout the first nine months 


of the year had an adverse effect upon the sterling-dollar exchange. 
Towards the close of June, further heavy gold shipments occurred, 
and the outflow continued throughout the succeeding three months, 
finally necessitating the raising of the Bank Rate to 6} per cent. on 
September 26th last. There followed an appreciation in the sterling 
exchange and the re-transfer of credit balances and gold to this 
country and to Europe, restoring the gold holdings of the Bank 
of England to £150,500,000, the present figure, which is approxi- 
mately the amount considered by the Cunliffe Committee and the 
Committee on the Currency and Bank of England Note Issves to 
give an adequate reserve. I should add that neither our Bank nor, 
as I believe, the other Banks, allowed their own balances to be 
dealt with in the manner above referred to, as we felt that our 
doing so would have prejudiced our own people, but there is no 
doubt that during the boom many private persons and others lent 
money to America for the purposes I have mentioned, and this led 
to the export of gold. It is easy, therefore, to understand why 
rates of interest in this country were above the normal level during 
the year, and why it was necessary to increase the Bank Rate to 
protect our gold position and to adjust credit here in the interests 
both of industry and of the community as a whole. 
Our Monetary System. 

It seems to me that’ recent events illustrate clearly the clasticity 
of our monetary system. The immediate object of the raising of 
our Bank Rate in September was to stop the further outflow of 
credit, which was operating to our disadvantage, and there followed 
a rapid rise in the sterling-dollar exchange and the re-transfer of 
credit balances and gold to this country and to Europe. 

The fact that customers may desire to transfer large credit 
balances to other countries in order to secure a high rate of interest 
for a time, establishes the need for the Banks to preserve a liquid 
position. Our holdings of cash, bills and gilt-edged investments, 
show a satisfactory position in this respect. The holding of 

yovernment securities, whether in the shape of Treasury Bills 
or of Investments, is a great help to the Government in arranging 
their finance. 

The holding of Bills, and the lending of money at call and at short 
notice against bills, is also important in the interests of the country, 
because these operations, besides affording temporary employment 
for money, also represent, to a considerable extent, the financing 
of imports into this country, and conversely, the balances kept in 
our hands by our subsidiary banks, to which I have already referred, 
are used by them largely for the purchase of export bills, payable 
in the territories in which they operate. The import and export 
trade of this country is therefore financed in this way. 

I think that the effectiveness of the Bank of England Rate 
should be regarded as amongst the most favourable features during 
the year. There have been many disturbing influences, which have 
adversely affected business generally, though I am glad to say that 
many of them may now be regarded as past history. There is cause 
for genuine satisfaction that our monetary system, which has proved 
so reliable in the past, when conditions may have been somewhat 
different, has shown itself again to be-entirely effective, and there 
is no doubt that the prestige of London has been greatly increased 
by the satisfactory readjustment of the credit position through the 
operation of the Bank of England Rate. The fact that we are able 
to transact a great volume of trade throughout the world with a 
relatively small reserve of gold, as compared with that of other 
countries, proves the cheapness of our monetary system, and the 
efficiency of the Bank of England Rate, which can effect expansion 
and contraction as may be required, whilst at the same time ensuring 
a due relation between currency, credit and prices. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

As regards the immediate future, monetary conditions in the 
London market should be easier, at all events, for a time. It is 
difficult, however, to say whether a state of normal equilibrium has 
been reached, or whether we are still liable to suffer from the 
after-effects of the exceptional international monetary disturbances 
of the past few months. 

During the year there has been some improvement in industry 
and trade, notwithstanding the difficulties arising out of monetary 
conditions. Exports of British goods show some increase. There 
have been also many other favourable features. A further stage 
has been reached towards the settlement of the Reparation Problem. 
Although the wave of speculation in New York was in itself un- 
healthy and unsound and created a shortage of credit throughout 
the world so long as it lasted, the crash which has resulted should 
prove to be a benefit, both to America and to the rest of the world, 
as more money will be released for economic development and for 
expansion of industry and world trade. 

A basis has been arrived at for discussion of industrial problems 
between the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, the 
National Confederation of Employers’ Organisations and the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, and it may be hoped that the possibility of 
greater co-operation between capital and labour has been advanced. 
In spite of the heavy figures of unemployment, there are, on an 
average, 250,000 more insured people employed than a yearago. The 
Board of Trade Index of Production for the third quarter of the year 
shows an increase of 10 per cent. as compared with the same period 








for 1928. Coal exports have improved and the output of Iron and 
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Steel has shown substantially better figures. Much has been 
done in the industrial world towards reorganisation, and the financial 
system of the country, which has passed successfully through a very 
severe test, is capable of co-operating with industry and trade upon 
sound and progressive lines. 

There should be a better outlook for industry in the present 
year, although there are factors which create a great deal of 
uncertainty. 

There has been a further fall in wholesale prices and there is 
still a large amount of unconsumed foodstufis and raw materials 
which remains to be disposed of. The fall in prices, and the further 
fall which the realisation of a great accumulation of stocks may 
produce, may affect the world’s purchasing power, as it has done 
during the past year. Agriculture may also suffer in this country 
from the fall in prices and the large unconsumed supplies of wheat 
and other foodstuffs. On the other hand, in the case of raw materials, 
lower prices should help the costs of manufactures and improve the 
outlook for industry, provided we can secure markets. 

There is also the possible effect upon the world generally of the 
great losses sustained by America during the year, which may result 
in a reduction of purchasing power in her home markets, so that 
America may find it necessary, in the interests of her own industries, to 
force out her manufactures abroad, possibly at much reduced prices. 

BANKING Enquiry. 

The Government have appointed a Committee ‘‘to inquire 
into banking, finance and credit, paying regard to the factors, both 
internal and international, which govern their operation, and to 
make recommendations calculated to enable these agencies to 
promote the development of trade and commerce and the employ- 
ment of labour.” This enquiry will lead to an investigation of a 
difficult subject which will be of public advantage. 

MARKETS. 

There has been a considerable amount of progress in the matter 
of industrial amalgamations upon sound lines and in working 
agreements, with the object of reducing costs of manufacture,and 
these factors, always provided they are justified and well devised, 
should be the means of securing wider markets and an improvement 
in industry without running an undue risk of greater unemployment 
or of over-production and an accumulation of unmarketable stocks. 

The real problem at the present time is that of markets and 
prices. Everybody will realise that we must be able to sell as well 
as to produce. Everybody knows that we cannot import unless 
we can export. The price at which we can produce and the 
markets for our production are the two essential factors in our 
problem. Home markets are, of course, of great importance, but 
more especially so are foreign markets. The home market will 
not pay for our imports. and our home market does not offer 
the same opportunities as the wider home market of America. 
We need the wider field. We must be able, as far as possible, 
to pay for our imports by our exports, thus leaving the greater 
part of our invisible receipts to be applied by the investing public 
in making those foreign investments which have helped us to 
develop foreign markets in the past, and to build up, to a great 
extent, the industry and trade of the country. 

It should be understood that the Banks themselves do not as a 
rule make loans abroad for the direct development of markets, but 
they use their resources for the purpose of financing trade. There 
is no doubt that industry and trade can be greatly encouraged if 
the Banks help to finance our manufacturers in the execution of 
their orders from abroad. We can also, by granting acceptance 
credits, help the purchasers so that they more readily buy from us. 


BANKS AND INDUSTRY. 

It is well to realize the part that has been played by the Banks 
in assisting industry during the very difficult period since the War. 
The Banks in this country have shown an increasing sense of their 
responsibility. They have recognized more and more that they 
have a duty not only to their shareholders, but also to the com- 
munity as a whole, and they have appreciated the fact that, in the 
long run, the interests of the community and the interests of the 
shareholders are identical. The Banks recognize that it is necessary 
they should be in a strong position, and with the knowledge that 
good times are frequently followed by bad, they have adopted a 
conservative policy in regard to dividends. Additional profits 
which they may make in good times are largely applied in creating 
reserves against contingencies, which may arise when times are bad, 
so that there is a real continuity and steadiness in the policy of the 
Banks, which are vital to the industrial and financial position of 
this country and, to some extent, to that of the world. 

Since the post-War slump, it has been evident to those in touch 
with the facts, that the Banks have been anxious to help those 
businesses which have been in difficulties, and having created 
reserves in the past, they were able to give assistance beyond any- 
thing which in normal times would have been regarded as justifiable. 
In very many instances, help given has been justified by results ; 
in other cases, it has proved that it was not financial assistance 
which was required, but reorganization to meet the ever-increasing 
competition. It lies with industry to reorganize itself, that not 
being within the province of the Banks, and provision of capital is 
of little value unless a business is efficiently organized and controlled. 
If the Banks should advance further money at a time when the 
control of the business itself is inefficient, or if the industry as a 
whole is labouring under more or less permanent difficulties, either 
natural or artificial, which cannot be overcome, the money advanced 
by Banks under those circumstances would become a loss, and no 
benefit would accrue either to the industry or to the Banks. In 
many instances, where a business fails to make progress, it may be 
found that the primary reason for this position is not a shortage of 
capital, but the handicap of inefficiency as compared with other 
similar businesses either at home or abroad. In the alternative, 


a 


it may be due to the ignoring of economic laws or to some alteration 
of basic conditions. If the difficulty is due to some relative jp. 
efficiency, it may be possible to overcome it through reorganization, 
It is then that the Banks can assist by helping to find the capita] 
that is necessary to such reorganization, when a scheme has been 
carefully worked out by experts. When, however, there has been 
a change in basic conditions, or some artificial interference with 
economic laws, which precludes the possibility of successful opera. 
tion, if the Banks try to help, they are then merely throwing good 
money after bad. 

Through the interests which we have taken in Subsidiary Banks, 
and especially through our Dominion Bank, we have been able to 
handle both imports and exports and to extend our own business ag 
well as theirs, besides providing cheap and efficient service for our 
customers, and promoting commercial intercourse and trade between 
those countries in which we and our Subsidiaries are interested, 
There is no doubt that, in the past, great benefits have been obtained 
for our home trade through the policy of the larger Banks in opening 
branches over wider areas. 


between this country and the Dominions, and the co-operation 
which has taken place between us, have been of great value. 

In conjunction with our Dominion Bank, we have established, 
during the year, a Bank in Canada, in the City of Montreal. We 
have every reason to be satisfied that this direct link which we have 
made will be of advantage to many of our customers carrying on 
business between this country and the great and growing markets of 
Canada. 

Tne “ Youne” Pran. 

In the meantime, under the “‘ Young ”’ Plan for Reparation Pay. 
ments, it is intended to establish a new Bank for International 
Settlements, to be domiciled in Basle, which may have for its object 
not only the adjustment of payments actually arising out of the 
War, but also of playing an increasingly important part as a Super 
Central Bank for the regulation of gold movements and international 
exchange, which hitherto have been adjusted through the Money 
Markets of London and of the other international monetary centres, 
but of which London had the principal share. If the London 
Market is to maintain its position as the chief exchange centre of 
the world, it will be all the more essential that it should be the 
cheapest monetary centre, and that we should be able to transact the 
world’s financial business on even more favourable terms than 
before, when the position of London was due to the readiness with 
which we could sell our manufactures in foreign markets and to our 
carrying trade and the cheapness of our financial services. 

CLOSER UNION WITHIN THE EMPIRE. 

There is a growing desire at the present time, both in this country 
and ‘amongst the Dominions and Colonies overseas, to draw more 
closely together, through the recognition that each can give material 
help either industrially, financially, or in the supply of foodstuffs 
and raw materials to each other by such a movement. So far as 
this country is concerned, we cannot be regarded at the present time 
as an independent economic unit, because we are and must always 
be in the position of having to purchase largely from overseas so 
many of the essentials for the maintenance of a great and growing 
population. We require raw materials for industry, besides the 
actual necessities of life, and also the markets for our output, all of 
which the Dominions and Colonies are able to furnish in an increasing 
degree. On the other hand, they require our purchasing power for 
their raw materials and foodstuffs, and finance for their develop- 
ment, which, in turn, will attract a greater population and larger 
markets, and it is therefore becoming increasingly realized that 
closer economic ties would be of very great advantage to the 
Dominions and Colonies and ourselves. 

Apart from these advantages, there are the ties of kinship and 
mutual understanding which exist. 

I think, myself, that, at the present time more can be perhaps 
accomplished towards closer union through the extension of existing 
businesses or the establishment of fresh undertakings having 
branches both at home and in those other countries, which would 
provide a growing community of interests and more frequent inter- 
change of the personal element. I believe also that, as a centre for 
education, especially post-graduate education, London will offer 
great attractions to the younger generations from the Dominions 
for the encouragement of study in the Sciences, Arts, and the great 
Professions. 

I think that these steps would be a certain preliminary to closer 
ties in many ways, including economic ties, although it is probable 
that, having regard to the general high level of protective tariffs 
throughout the world, there would be room now for an extension of 
economic arrangements as between this country and other parts of 
the Empire. It must be recognized, however, that whatever form 
such arrangements take, England must be the best market for their 
goods, the best in which they can buy and the best in which to 
borrow. This position can be reached only through building up a 
large export trade by means of low costs of manufacture and cheap 
credit. 

Finally, I may mention that the resources of Barclays Bank and 
the Group of Banks which it controls, inclusive of the Capital and 
Reserve Funds of those Banks, but without bringing into account 
the Capital which we hold ourselves, amount to a total figure in 
excess of £500,000,000. 

The staff of Barclays Bank and its Subsidiaries now have great 
opportunities of gaining experience in various parts of the Empire, 
either through coming from the Dominions to Great Britain or vice 
versa. I cannot speak too highly of the way in which they place 
the interests of the Bank in the forefront, regarding themselves as 
they do as being responsible for the welfare of the business. 

The report and accounts were adopted and other formal business 





transacted, 


With regard to our Dominion Bank, the linking up of business, 
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the outside banks and the industrial experts should 
work together, for the difficulties which have to be 
overcome are considerable and there is no margin for 
hindrances arising out of a lack of good understanding 
between all the parties concerned, in which, of course, 
Labour must be included. As a matter of fact, there 
is probably no section of the community which is likely to 
derive more enduring benefit from soundly arranged 
schemes of rationalization than Labour, because under 
such schemes not only is there likely to be secured the 
maximum amount of wage, but what is assuredly of equal 
importance, continuity of employment. 


EMPIRE TRADE. 

Later in his speech and again at the meeting held 
later in the day of Barclays (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) Mr. Goodenough was able to stress the fact 
that the activities of Barclays Bank were by no means 
confined tothe financing of local industry, as the bank, 
through its most important Colonial connexions, plays 
a supremely important part in everything pertaining to 
the financing of trade in the Empire. 

In view of all that has happened and the public concern 
which has been aroused by the circumstances surrounding 
the operations of what is known as the Hatry group of 
companies, I note that Mr. Goodenough at once took the 
shareholders of his bank into his confidence with regard 
to the possible losses sustained by Barclays Bank. It 
is, of course, common knowledge that the banks were 
prominent among those who suffered losses through the 
operations already referred to, and in many, indeed, 
in most cases, the losses were of a character making it well- 
nigh impossible for any bank adequately to protect itself, 
The Chairman of Barclays Bank preferred, as was wise, to 
state at once the maximum amount which it was possible 
for the bank to lose either directly or indirectly, the 
amount in question being just over £300,000. Our loss, 
Mr. Goodenough said, “cannot exceed that amount, 
and it may be substantially less,” and he explained that 
he was referring not only to what was known as the 
Hatry group and the losses incurred directly through 
them, but to any indirect losses which might fall upon 
the bank through customers to whom the bank had 
lent money being themselves involved. 

THe FinanciaL OuTLooKr. 

Concerning the general monetary and financial outlook, 
Mr. Goodenough was fairly hopeful, expressing his 
opinion as to the likelihood of somewhat easier monetary 
conditions in the immediate future, though at the same 
time he pointed out that some allowance must be made 
for the after-effect of the losses incurred on the other 
side of the Atlantic in connexion with the recent slump 
in Wall Street. 


Midland Bank Meeting—Banking 


and Currency History 


At first sight, the speech of Mr. Reginald McKenna, 
delivered at the annual meeting of the Midland Bank 
at Wednesday’s meeting, is a little disappointing in the 
sense that it makes little reference to general conditions 
of industry. It has to be remembered, however, that 
for many successive annual meetings Mr. McKenna has 
not only dealt exhaustively with industrial conditions 
and with the relations of banking to industry, but he 
has been foremost in pleading for a Committee to enquire 
into those relations. Not only has that Committee now 
been formed, but Mr. McKenna is one of its members, 
and doubtless he feels that that very fact made it well 
for him to refrain from entering into any matters of 
a controversial character. 

So far, however, from Mr. McKenna’s speech being 
of a disappointing character, it is, as a matter of fact, 
one of the most interesting, if not the most interesting, 
which he has yet delivered. It might be described as 
a historical survey of banking and currency over the 
last century. 

Birth OF THE BANK. 

The directors of the Midland Bank would seem just 
now to be in reminiscent mood, for, contemporaneously 
(Continued on page 144), 
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AUSTRALIAN PASTORAL COMPANY 


RAIN SHORTAGE EFFECTS. 
THE HON. WALTER GIBBS’ REVIEW. 


The ordinary general meeting of the stockholders of the Australian 
Pastoral Co., Ltd., was held onthe 21st inst. at Cannon Street Hotel, 
E.C. The Hon. Walter D. Gibbs (the chairman) presided. 

The Chairman, having referred to the death in April last of 
Mr. F. A. Keating, who was chairman of the company from 
December, 1914, and the resignation at the end of 1929 of Mr. 
C. J. Hegan, said that on all their properties, with the one exception 
of Amby Downs, the rainfall had been below the average and in- 
sufficient, though the northern stations, which were much the 
worst in the previous year, fared rather better. 

THe WARENDA STATION. 

On Warenda, their largest station, rather more rain fell than 
in either of the three preceding years, but it was only 64 in. in all, 
against an average of 11 in. on this property ; and as this was the 
eighth consecutive year in which the rainfall had been below the 
average, it would need one or more good seasons before the grass 
could really recover, and allow them to consider a programme 
of re-stocking up to the normal carrying capacity. 

At the beginning of the year there were only 10,000 sheep and 
3,000 cattle on this enormous property, but, even so, as many of 
the sheep as could be moved had to be taken away to Amby to 
save their lives. The rain which fell in January and March, however, 
brought on some growth of feed and enabled the ewes, which had 
been sent away to agistment country in the previous year, to 
return, about 30,000 of the 40,000 sent away coming back. In 
the last three years they had lost 7,000 cattle by deaths, due to 
the long-continued drought, and only 1,000 survive on the property 
now. 

Warrnambool Downs also began the year in a very droughty 
condition, and had to be relieved of over 4,000 sheep, but good 
rains fell during the season, and there were now 20,000 breeding 
ewes on the property, so that with ordinary seasons the numbers 
should increase quickly. 

RE-STOCKING BEGUN. 

On Fort Constantine the rainfall of twelve inches gave great relief 
after the previous year’s fall of three inches, and although not up 
to the average, it was possible to begin restocking ; 3,000 cattle were 
bought, but the stock routes had been so bad that only 1,000 of 
these were delivered in July, and another 1,000 in September, while 
the third 1,000 had not yet been started on the road. 

On this station only 874 calves were branded during the year, 
but they expected to have a considerably larger number this year. 
In regard to Gumbards, the dry season was responsible not only for 
the heavy percentage of deaths—which amounted to very nearly 
17 per cent. of the flock—but also for a very poor wool clip; the 
average cut on the grown sheep was under 6 Ib. of wool. 

SALES oF STOCK. 

The main items of revenue were the proceeds of wool and sales of 
stock. During the year under review their wool had realised only 
£129,000, against £196,000 in the previous year. They had 6,226 
bales available for sale, against 7,022, which gave an average neb 
prico of £20 13s. 4d. per bale, compared with £27 15s. 9d. per bale. 
Sales of sheep and cattle were very difficult to effect at satisfactory 
prices, and the balance of sales over purchases left them with a 
credit of only £15,000, against a credit of £88,000 in the previous 

year. 

. Turning to the revenue account, their revenue for the year 
amounted to only £189,000, against £274,000, which includes a 
profit on the sale of investments. That profit was a little over 
£9,000, so that their ordinary revenue was £94,000 below that of 
last year. There had been a saving in Australia of nearly £13,000, 
which had keen effected partly by employing fewer hands and 
partly by economies in other directions. 

Latest ADVICES AND OUTLOOK. 

Their latest information from Queensland was that the Govern- 
ment intended to bring in a Bill to give effect to the Beef Cattle 
Commission’s recommendations, ard they Icoked forward to 
receiving at least some help from the Government in mitigation of 
the very severe drought losses which they had suffered, and as an 
encouragement to starting once again to develop their properties 
to their fullest extent. 

In regard to the prospects for the current year, recent cables had 
been favourable, and the effect of economies made during 1929 
should be reflected in their costs. The Queensland Government was 
expected to grant some relief by abandoning the “ prosperity 
bonus ” on wages. They had also made a sale at satisfactory prices 
of 1,300 bullocks, so that cattle sales should show a credit instead of 
a debit. 

The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


: BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


CONTINUED PROGRESS. 
MR. F. C. GOODENOUGH’S ADDRESS, 


Tue fourth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) was held on the 21st inst. 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. Mr. Frederick Craufurd Good- 
enough (Chairman) presided. 

The Chairman said: If you will refer to the balance-sheet and 
profit and loss account for the year ended September 30th,. 1929, 
you will find that the total figures at that date exceeded £73,000,000. 
Current, deposit and other accounts amounted to £61,043,262, 
being an increase on the previous year of £1,367,606. 

Cash in hand and at bankers and gold bullion amounted to 
£11,649,106, showing an increase of nearly £900,000. Bills dis- 
counted were £12,564,919, which is nearly £5,000,000 less than the 
corresponding figure of a year ago. On the other hand, advances 
to customers amounted to £28,690,099, or an increase of more than 
£5,000,000. 





BANK PREMISES. 

The ‘‘ Bank Premises Account ”’ has increased by about £150,000, 
and now stands at £2,113,437. This increase is largely accounted 
for by the cost of rebuilding the office in Gracechurch Street, 
London, which was reopened in September last. The contract for 
rebuilding the premises in Adderley Street, Cape Town, in accordance 
with the designs of Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A., F.R.1.B.A., has 
been placed, and the old building is now being demolished. You 
will appreciate that, owing to the extension of our. business, the 
provision of banking premises is a matter which will require a great 
deal of. money in the future, and we shall find it desirable to write 
down that account from time to time out of profits. 

Prorit AND Loss Account. 

The net profit for the year ended September 30th, 1929, after 
making full provision for bad and doubtful debts, amounted to 
the sum of £516,593, which compares with £494,822 last year. An 
interim dividend on the “‘ A” and “‘ B” shares at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum was paid in July last, and it is proposed to pay a 
finai dividend on these shares at. the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
making 4} per cent. per annum for the year, against 4 per cent. 
for the previous year. The reserve fund has been further increased 
by £150,000, and has therefore reached the figure of £1,550,000, 
whilst the carry forward has been increased from £130,709 to 
£137,981. 

The Bank has not suffered any loss arising out of the troubles 
in connexion with what is known as the Hatry group. 

As the shareholders are aware, the dividend has been gradually 
increased from 3 per cent. to 4} per cent. per annum, but they should 
not assume that increases will be continuous because, as has been 
stated on previous occasions, the policy of the directors is that of 
adding in each year a substantial amount to reserves, which as 
already mentioned will include the writing down of the premises 
account. 

Barcitays BANK (CANADA.) 

The application for a Charter for the conduc’ of banking business 
in Canada was granted, and Barclays Bank (Canada) was opened 
for business in Montreal on September 2nd last. Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has subseribed for part of the 
capital, in conjunction with Barclays Bank Limited. The directors 
are confident that the link which thus has been established in 
Canada will prove of great advantage to many of our customers 
and to this Bank. : 

STAFF. 

I am glad to state that the Bank continues to make satisfactory 
progress, and also that shareholders and customers who have 
travelled overseas pay tribute to the courtesy and efficiency of our 
staff in all our territories. Many of the members come to this 
country on leave or on temporary duty from time to time, and the 
shareholders will be interested to learn that in the Gracechurch 
Street offices a large room has been set apart for the use of the 
members of our overseas staff, where they are always welcome 
when they visit London. 

SuMMARY OF CoNDITIONS: SouTH AFRICA. 

The year under review has been favourable. Trade in the 
Union has shown improved stability, and there has been progress 
in manufacturing industries. South Africa is experiencing a cycle 
of comparative prosperity, and the country has developed a reserve 
of economic stability which should enable it to meet any future 
set-back. 

SoutH-WeEst Arrica. 

Exports from this territory during the year to July, 1929, totalled 
£3,500,000, an increase of nearly £100,000 on the previous year, 
whilst imports at £3,100,000 showed an increase of nearly £500,000. 

The tracing of large diamondiferous deposits on the north side 
of the Orange River was an outstanding featuro in mining circles 
during the past year. 

SouTHERN RHODEsIA. 

Imports for the year ended July 31st, 1929, amounted to 
£8,357,000, being an increase of £87,000 on the previous year, 
whilst exports totalled £8,168,000, being an increase of £350,000. 

NORTHERN RHODESIA. 

The imports for the year ended July, 1929, totalled £3,000,000, 
being an increase of £735,000 on the previous year. Exports 
totalled £922,000, an increase of £58,000. The past year has been 
marked by rapid and important development in the copper area 
of the North. Several branches of the bank have been opened to 
meet commercial requirements. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





‘Se 


with the holding of the annual meeting, one of the 
rooms of the bank was devoted to a most interestin, 
exhibition ‘of records and documents in the bank’y 
possession, all of them constituting most interesting 
landmarks in the progress of banking during the past 
century. Indeed, in his speech last Wednesday, Mr, 
McKenna reminded the shareholders that under the 
name of the Birmingham and Midland their banking 
institution was born in 1836—nearly one hundred years 
ago—of the enterprise of a clerk in the Bank of England, 


Charles: Geach, a Cornishman, was transferred from 


London to Birmingham when the Bank of England 
opened a branch in that town in 1827, He seems to 
have gained the general confidence of business men 
both in Birmingham and London, and when he left the 
Bank of England the new. bank, of which he became 
the first manager and later the managing director, was, 
said Mr. McKenna, from the outset in good repute. — I 
must refer readers of this article to the full report of 
Mr. McKenna’s speech in which he dealt with the 
fascinatingly interesting story of the progress of the 
Midland Bank and the great part played in that progress 
by the late Sir Edward Holden, for I want to touch on 
just one or two of the points of history made by Mr. 
McKenna with regard to the general banking and 
currency arrangements of the country. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS. 

I think I should be fairly stating the case if I were to 
sety that the chairman of the Midland Bank was chiefly 
concerned in demonstrating the long way which we 
have travelled from the conditions of 1844, which were 
responsible for the famous Bank Act of that year. Among 
other things, of course, there is the obvious fact that, 
whereas in those days gold coin was widely used as 
currency, to-day no gold is in active circulation. More- 
over, a much higher proportion of the country’s business 
was then financed by currency. The total of bank 
deposits was comparatively small, and the cheque 
system was still in an early stage of development. This 
difference between the relative volumes of currency and 
credit in 1844 and at the present time was, Mr. McKenna 
pointed out, important not only in monetary theory but 
also in practical banking, and he showed that towards 
the end of 1844 the active circulation of Bank of England 
notes was about £20,000,000 while other banks had nearly 
£8,000,000 of notes in issue, and the gold coin in circula- 
tion was estimated at approximately £40,000,000. This 
gives a total of roughly £70,000,000 of currency in the 
hands of the public and in bank reserves, excluding the 
Bank of England. To-day there are about £360,000,000 
in notes outstanding, while banking deposits which 
in 1844 have been estimated at about £200,000,000 
now stand at approximately £2,000,000,000. In the 
last 85 years, therefore, it would seem that the volume 
of currency has multiplied five-fold with a ten-fold 
increase in the volume of credit. Not only so, but Mr. 
McKenna emphasized the fact that deposits circulate 
with much greater rapidity than currency, so that the 
proportionate volume of business financed by credit 
must have grown in far more striking degree. All this 
evidently leads up in Mr. McKenna’s judgment to the 
central fact that the problems of monetary affairs to-day 
are widely different from those which had to be faced 
in 1844, 

A TRANSITION PERIOD. 

They are, of course, widely different, but I think it 
should be added that we still seem to be in a transition 
period. So that when it comes to shaping a new and per- 
manent policy, one of the difficulties seems to be that of 
determining how much importance must be attached 
to the experience of conditions between 1844 and the 
War period and to those extraordinary and fluctuating 
conditions which have characterized the period from 
the Armistice down to the present moment. 


GrowTH oF THE “ MIDLAND.” 
Incidentally, it is of particular interest to note that 
whereas the balance sheet of the Birmingham and 
Midiand Bank for June 30th, 1847—the earliest date 
for which a statement is available—showed a paid-up 
capital of £90,000 with deposits at about £139,000, to-day 


(Continued on page viii.) 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


MONETARY CONDITIONS IN 1929. 
MR. COLIN CAMPBELL’S REVIEW. 


Tue sixty-second ordinary general meeting of shareholders of 
Alexanders Discount Co., Ltd., was held on January 22nd at the 
oftice of the company, 24 Lombard Street, F ©., Mr. Colin Frederick 
Campbell, the chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. K. Bruce), having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, and the auditors’ report :— 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen,—I assume you will 
take the Report as read as usual (agreed). 

The year 1929 stands out in marked contrast to that of 1928. 
In that year we experienced a uniform Bank Rate of 4} per cent. 
throughout the year. We also witnessed a considerable influx of 
gold into the Bank of England, and America was a free lender to 
other countries, and particularly to Europe. In 1929, all this was 
changed. The Bank Rate was raised on February 7th to 5} per 
cent., and again on September 26th to 6} per cent. Fortunately, 
it did not remain at this high level very long, and the rate was 
reduced on October 3lst to 6 per cent., on November 2lst to 
6} per cent., and again on December 12th to 5 per cent., at which 
rate it stands to-day, the average for the year being £5 9s. 11d. 


FRANCE AND GOLD. 

The Bank of England also lost on balance eight millions of gold 
during the year; at one time the loss was very much greater than 
this, but substantial sums were received towards the end of the 
year. America also, instead of being a free lender, became a 
very persistent borrower. 

The question naturally arises as to what was the cause of these 
great changes, and it is at once apparent that they are interrelated 
and bound up one with another. 

The tremendous wave of speculation in the stock markets of 
America may be said to have created the movement, so that the free 
balances held in that country were required to meet the demand 
being made upon her money market by speculators, and not only 
was this the case, but the high rates obtainable in New York 
attracted money from this side which caused a steady flow of money 
to that centre during the first half of last year. This was the main 
reason for the rise in our rate and was, indeed, a quite sufficient one 
for the action taken, but a further development arose in the steady 
accumulation of gold by France, who now holds a stock of 





341 millions, against 257 millions a year ago. The precise object 
of this great accumulation is not very clear, but it was made possible 
by the large balances held abroad by France, which had been 
increasing for some time. The French Minister of Finance has 
stated quite recently that France wishes to establish an inter- 
national money market in Paris and her desire to accumulate a large 
stock of gold is, doubtless, closely related to this project. 

_Had the conditions in New York continued into the autumn, it is 
difficult to say what the Bank Rate here might have been forced 
up to, but, as you all know, the stock markets in America completely 
collapsed in the autumn and, with the collapse, went all the great 
demand for money. The Bank Rate here immediately became 
effective and we soon heard of gold beginning to come back to 
London with a corresponding fall in our discount rates. What I 
am saying is all very elementary, but, looking back, it is interesting 
to see very clearly the cause and effect of conditions that gave us a 
good deal of thought at the time. 


TREASURY Britis AND INDUSTRY. 

With regard to our own business, we have again been obliged to 
rely on Treasury Bills to a great extent, owing to the scarcity of 
Bank and trade paper. Our basic industries continue in a depressed 
condition, and it is difficult to take a definitely optimistic view. 
It may be said that coal is looking up in certain districts and iron, 
steel and shipping are probably in a rather better position than 
they were a year ago, but, on the other hand, the textile trade is 
worse now than it has ever been. This does not mean that great 
efforts are not being made to improve matters, but it does show that 
the process of regaining markets and of establishing new ones is a 
slow and tedious one. 

The troubles that have occurred in London during the past few 
months in financial and Stock Exchange circles did not, fortunately, 
affect the discount market, so that there is no necessity to refer 
to these matters in dealing with our affairs. 

The figures issued by the Clearing House are again interesting, 
the grand total being the enormous one of £44,896,677,000, being 
an increase of £692,000,000, or 1.5 per cent. over 1928. Unfortun- 
ately, the provincial clearings, as distinguished from the Town and 
Metropolitan clearings, give some indication of the depression in 
trade. The total for Bradford shows a heavy decline of 13.3 pet 
cent., Liverpool 5.6 per cent., Manchester 4.8 per cent., and Bir- 
mingham 3.6 per cent. The combined total clearing of the eleven 
provincial centres amounted to £1,599,213,000, a decline of 4.4 per 
cent. 

Tue Accounts. 

If you will turn now for a moment to the Balance Sheet and 

Profit and Loss Account in your hands, you will notice that the 


(Continued on page viii.—second column). 

















NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN NEW YORK Organized 1839 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers $430,004,522 35 
U.S. Government Bonds and Certificates .... 170,535,098 93 
Public Securities ens ioe me 32,134,571 76 
siock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000 00 
Gther Securities A aks 49,231,298 14 
Loans and Bills Purchased ee «- 1,105,394,234 05 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ... 971,139 99 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 7,504,444 90 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 192,624,587 30 
Real Estate pe ve dss 13,537,529 75 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 7,381,904 44 


$2.017,119,331 61 





50 Pall Mall - SW1 








NEW YORK LIVERPOOL PARIS 





Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


A MERGER OF 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, US.A. 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1929 


32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK = Organized 1864 


LIABILITIES 


Capital $90,000,000 00 
Surplus Fund i 170,000,000 00 
Undivided Profits 32,636,023 50 





$292,636,023 50 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. ent 13,310,986 57 
Agreements to Repurchase United States 
Securities Sold ... - gee ads 53,709,635 61 
Acceptances .. ae As aaa 192,624,587 30 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills 155,548,545 34 


$1,224,551,049 63 
84,738,503 66 1,309,289,553 29 


$2,017,119,331 61 
———— 


Deposits ae ms 
Outstanding Checks 





Bush House * WC2 
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the paid-up capital stands at about £13,500,000 with 
a reserve of a like amount, while the bank has 70,000 
shareholders as compared with 100 in 1847, with deposits 
amounting in the aggregate to about £380,000,000. 
Throughout the long history of the Midland Bank 
it has been its good fortune to be exceptionally well 
served by its various officers, and Mr. McKenna paid a 
well-deserved. tribute to the long and valued service 
of Mr. Woolley who has recently retired from active 
management, retaining, however, his seat on the Board, 
while not only shareholders but the City generally 
endorsed his tribute to the great abilities of the present 
sole Managing Director, Mr. Frederick Hyde. 
Artuur W. Kropy. 


Financial Notes 


Quiet MARKETS. ; 

Notwithstanding easy monetary conditions, business on the 
Stock Exchange has been quiet. during the past week. A 
fortnight ago gilt-edged stocks: were bought on: hopes of an 
immediate reduction in the Bank Rate, and while that event 
is still hoped for buyers have been less confident.in backing 
their opinion. Moreover, as I have frequently explained in 
these columns, the argument is somewhat stronger for 
steadiness in investment stocks than for any marked rise. 
Budget anticipations, or, rather, apprehensions, ‘still’ loom 
large and have a restraining effect upon business and upon 
any upward movement in gilt-edged stocks... The continued 
dulness of Wall Street also prevents any marked rally in 
industrial shares, while as dividend time approaches there is 
a little nervousness in the English Railway market, though 
on the whole the feeling is much better in that department 
than it was some months ago. 

* * * * 
AUSTRALIAN PASTORAL INTERESTS. 

Interest in the admirable speech delivered at last Tuesday’s 
meeting of the Australian Pastoral Company by the chairman, 
the Hon. Walter D. Gibbs, extends considerably beyond the 
shareholders of that company. For in the course of his 
remarks Mr. Gibbs referred to many important points 
connected both with the wool industry in Australia and costs 
of production in that country. Like most of the Australian 
pastoral enterprises, this particular company has, of course, 
suffered through the frequent and prolonged droughts, while 
profits during recent years have also been affected by the price 
of wool. Thanks, however, to the cautious policy pursued 
by the directorate, shareholders have not only been spared 
from the distressingly, violent fluctuations which might have 
occurred in dividends if a less prudent policy had been 
adopted, but, owing to the same sound policy, the latest 
balance sheet is of a thoroughly satisfactory character. 

* ne * 
Costs oF PrRopuctTIoN. 

Referring to the lower prices of wool Mr. Gibbs was under 
no illusions as to the, Jikelihood of any immediate recovery. 
He was more inclined, in fact, to point out that whereas the 
average cost of production of one pound of wool in 1911 was 
5.39d., in 1925 it was as much as 12.43d. Therefore, Mr. Gibbs 
remarked, the improvement of the wool industry should be 
sought in a reduction of costs rather than in an increase 
of price. Indeed, towards the close of his speech the chairman 
of the Australian Pastoral Company, in referring to the 
liquid state of the balance-sheet and the large amount which 
might easily be available in cash, explained that while it 
was the sincere desire of the Board to employ those resources, 
if possible, in Australia, this question of the costs of pro- 
duction was becoming so serious as to cause the Board to 
consider the prospect, however unwelcome, of employing 
those resources, or part of them, in some other direction. 
As we know full well, this warning with regard to costs of 
production in Australia, and in some of the States in particular, 
has not come simply from the pastoral companies but inde- 
pendent investigators, with the friendliest feelings towards 
Australia, have also pointed out the urgency of the matter. 

* * * * 


Barciays (D. C. & QO.). 

In another column I have dealt at some length with the 
speech of Mr. F. C. Goodenough at the annual meeting of 
Barclays Bank. His remarks concerning the importance 
of trade within the Empire gain in emphasis and importance 
by the fact that Barclays Bank is closely affiliated with 
Barclays (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) which now. has 
its branches in so many parts of the Empire. In another 
column will be found a summary of Mr. Goodenough’s remarks 
at the meeting of that Institution, which under its present 
capable management is making steady progress from year to | 
year. The shareholders are receiving with the report of 


the chairman’s speech a very full account of conditions in 
the various parts of the Empire where the bank’s activities 





(Continued at foot of next column), 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY LTp 
(Continued from page vii.) . 


total at £26,067,119 is some £3,700,000 lower than last year, which 
is largely accounted for by the decrease in our holding of Government 
securities. Early in the year, owing to the uncertainty of the out. 
look and the rapid fall in the Bank of England’s Gold Stock we 
thought it wise to reduce our holdings considerably and after events 
have proved that this policy was fully justified. 

The figure of Bills re-discounted is also a good deal low 
that of last year. This is due to the higher sotee of Geounk saee 
in London during 1929; the average rate having been £5 4s, 4q 
against £4 23. 10d. in 1928. This higher rate undoubtedly aie. 
couraged borrowers from making use of London acceptance credits : 
in fact, those interested in business with France experienced credit 
arrangements for franc bills to be discounted in France instead of 
sterling bills in London, owing to the cheaper rates ruling in the 
former country. ; . 

The consequence was that fewer Commercial Bills came forward 
for discount, which, together with the cessation of Continental 
demand during the last few weeks of the year, accounts for the 
drop in the figure in the accounts before you. 

Our gross profits are practically the same as last year and, after 
providing for oe cae and bonus at the same rate as in recent 
years, we are able to increase the carry forw 
7y tua beb. 'y vard by about £5,000 

Taking the balance-shect as a whole, it discloses a very liquid 
position and I-venture to think that it is the strongest one that 
your directors have been privileged to submit to you. 

Once again, we are greatly indebted to Mr. Newcomb and his 
staff for the skilful way in which they have handled the affairs 
of > ey in a-year which was by no means an easy one to 

eal with. 


The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 


NEW GARDEN 
INVENTIONS 








TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CACE 
Protects two crops in one season, 
ADJUSTABLE WALL TREE 
PROTECTOR. 
Proof against 14 degs. frost, birds, 
cold winds, wasps. 
BUSH TREE PROTECTOR. 
For trees up to 8ft. in height. 
REMOVABLE TENNIS 
SURROUND, 

Stands up as if in cement, pulled 
up with one hand. 
EVERY KIND OF NETTING, 

meh d = Apply for Illustrated Booklet 
‘ce Se Ew giving prices and his 

: SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE, 
BRECON, 






eS aft Teo) aa | fet Sp . 
MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. W., SOUTH WALES, 
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CORNHILL 


’ Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


POLYCHROMATA : VIII. EAST IS WEST. By J. Leslie Mitchell 
REMINISCENCES OF OSCAR WILDE 
By Professor A. H. Cocper-Prichard, A.M., Litt.B. 
THE STONE THAT MOVED : A SHORT STORY. By F. &. Smythe 
THE POWDER MONKEY: A. POEM By Alfied Ccchrane 
THE OLD ENGLISH PARTRIDGE By Douglas Gordon 
SHOCK: A SHORT STORY By F. H. Dorset 
THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD: AN UNPUBLISHED LE!TER 
By Mary Bradford Whiting 
THE LAST VOYAGE OF ODYSSEUS 
3 y the Right Hon. IL. S. Amery, M.P. 
SOME THINGS IT HAVE HELPED TO MAKE By W. F. Watson 
THE SHORTHORN BULL: A SHORT STORY 
F 4 By Major W. M. Crowdy 
TULIP AND CAMELLIA: THE TWO DUMAS. A ONE-ACT PI AY 
B 


3y Professor O. W. Firkins 
LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 78 

















| LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 














are carried on, and there is much in these reports which stirs 
the imagination. Glancing over the report of conditions 
in South Africa, Rhodesia, Mauritius, East Africa, the Sudan, 
Egypt, West Africa and the West Indies, it is impossible 
not to be impressed with the magnitude and the variety of 
the resources of these great’ countries, while in some kind 
of occult fashion the association of one of our big British 
banks with the banking activities in these countries seems to 
bring them nearer into vision. A. W. K. 


Answers to Questions on Descriptive Geography 


1. Lahore.—-—2. Colosseum at Rome. 3. India. 4, Edin- 
burgh.——-5. Venice.--—6. Scarborough.——7. Lhasa, (Tibet). 
8. Boston, U.S.A.——9. Caleuvtta.- 10. Sierra Leone. 1l. Part 
of Norfolk.--—12. Stockholm. 13. Cairo. 























(For Company Meeting Reports, see pages 
139-140 ; 141-142; 143; 144; vii-viii.) 
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can be provided 
at age 65 or at 
death if earlier 


£1,000 


by an pa payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 
£91 55 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 


assurances than the 
Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders 


No commission 








LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE. 


Cretonnes. 


Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 
Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 a yard. 
Patterns Post Free. 

LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, 




















RARE BOOKS, ANTIQUES & WORKS of ART 








~~ READERS SEEKING RARE BOOKS & PRINTS, =) 
AUTOGRAPHS, WOODCUTS, BINDINGS, 
ANTIQUES, Etc., ARE INVITED TO APPLY 
to the FOLLOWING ADDRESSES. CORRESPON- 
DENCE WITH OVERSEAS and the U.S.A. IS 
WELCOMED. 











WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


have recently issued several catalogues containing many 
splendid bargains. Books in absolutely new condition 
offered at a fraction of their original prices. Also a list 
of General Literature, cheap Classical Reprints, etc. Post 
free on request. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


(Booksellers since 1852), 
265 HIGH HOLBORN ts LONDON, W.C.1. 











B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 
Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers. 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Larce and Unigue Stock or Op and New Booxs on Att Brancues 
cr ARCHITECTURE, THE Decorative AnD Fine Arts, &c., including 
Fine Booxs ror CoLtectors. 








Enquiries Solicited. Catalogues free on request. 





INVEST Wit SECURITY 


il Dr. John Chfad C.H. CSP TEES—The Rev. 
S. W. Hughes, D.D., Ey W. Beard, Esq. 
O Total Assets over £6,000,000. ° Reserve 


Funds £300,000. Over £1,725,000 
INTEREST 


Interest and Bonus paid to Investors. 
FREE FROM 


Half-yearly Dividends Danna Jan. Ist and 
JuLy Ist. Easy Withdrawals without any 

INCOME TAX 

Remittances for 










expense. Wo investor has ever lost a 
penny of his capital. 


ESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


136, Westbourne Terrace, 
Paddington, London, W. 2. 


C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.c.1.8., Manager. 








clays, National or 
Lloyds Banks. 









INVESTMENT 
PROSPECTUS. 
POST FREE. 














Retirement, 


When retirement involves a re- 
duction in income the cessation 
of Life Assurance Premiums at 
that time is a welcome relief. 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
has always made a feature of its 
LIMITED PAYMENT SCALES. 


You can obtain from this Institution a Whole Life Assurance 

with premiums limited to 25 payments and carrying right 

to bonuses under its distinctive system for a lower premium 
than is charged elsewhere throughout the whole of life. 


Full particulars and quotations will be sent on application. 


London (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Funds beni 000, 000. 

















THE LIFE OF 


MARY BAKER EDDY 


Discoverer and Founder of Christian Science 
by Sibyl Wilbur 
AN AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY | 


Mrs. Eddy’s life is here depicted with illuminat- 
ing clearness. The author, carefully avoiding 
invention, has presented the facts in a refreshing 
manner. Miss Wilbur was not a Christian | 





Scientist when she wrote this biography for 
publication in a magazine of general circulation. 


Published by the Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, U.S.A. 
408 Pages — 18lIllustrations — Cloth Edition $3.00 (12/4). 


Can be obtained in London of 
ARTHUR F. BIRD, 22 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, W.C.2 


or from any Booksellers, 
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CAMBRIDGE , England 
and sail 


OLD a4 RARE 
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HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with a 
cold uses a linen handkerchief successively he reinfects himself. A simple 
way to prevent this continual reinfection and give the cold a chance to 
disappear, is to use “TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs 
ence and destroy. In sealed cartons of 50 for 2s., also ‘‘ Toinoco Papier 
Crepon ” 1s. 3d. and 1s. 9d. From all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 

THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD. 
(Dept, S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, EC.1 


Beware of inferior imitations and insist on “ Toinoco,” pronounced 
‘ Toy-noco.’ 




















BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARIAN & BOOKLOVER 


If you are interested in the scarce publications of the Learned Societies, 
books on Travel, Colonial Topography, miscellaneous works on Arabia, Persia, 
India, Far East, Australia, New Zealand, Polynesia, books on Ethnology and 
Anthropology, etc., write for our latest catalogue, (N.S. No. 2), just issued. 


WM, DAWSON & SONS, LTD. (Rare Book Dept.), Cannon House, 
Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 4. 
‘Phone: Central 5822. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland wages W.C. 2, 


Paid up Capital ‘aia “ae ‘a aa £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ee £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of ‘Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter 4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Sesh Tondon; W.C. 1, with remittance 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS eee: the equivalent to a line charged as & 
Series discounts : 


% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





A» Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 
St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
8.W.1. Telephone Sloane 7798, 





& FH. A-D. Ao» 


THE BISHOP STRACHAN SCHOOL. 
(Church of England.) 
TORONTO. 

Founded 1867. 


The Council invites applications for the position of 
PRINCIPAL. Candidates must hold the degree of 
some British University, and have had experience in a 
Secondary School for Girls. 

There are now 400 girls in the School, of whom 100 
are in residence in two Houses. 

The duties will begin on September Ist, 1930; initial 
salary $3,500 per annum with rooms and board in the 
School residence during School year. 

Applications with credentials and full information 
should be made at once. Address The Secretary- 
Bursar, The Bishop Strachan School, Toronto, Canada, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





I IOCESAN TRAINING-COLLEGE, FISHPONDS, 

BRISTOL.—The Council invite applications for the 
post of PRINCIPAL. A definite and earnest Church- 
woman is required, with a good Honours Degree and 
educational experience ; to commence duties on Septem- 
ber Ist. Salary, £550 per annum, rising to £650, with full 
residence, &c. Applications cannot be received after Mon- 
day, February 17th. For particulars and forms write 
immediately to the Secretary. 


EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


rF\HE CAMDEN TOWN GROUP: A Review. Works 
by Sickert, Gore, Innes, John, Lamb, Gilman, &c. 
Also EXHIBITION of Paintings by CERIA. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 


BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2 
Paddington 6302. 








Oe re FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 

all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancics 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—Fer informatioa 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 





=z, SCHOOL OF FRENCH, perfect accent 
soon acquired. DICTION, Conversation, ALL 
Translations.—4 Adam Strect, W.1. Welbeck 9683, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


RIDLINGTON SCHOOL, East Yorks. Endowod 
School, 120 Boarders, 30 acres, public School tines, 
Bracing climate. Ages 8-19. Inclusive fees £77—:x3, 
O.T.C. Prospectus from Headmaster, F. ROYDON 
RIGHARDS: M.A. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open Scholarships, 

for boys between the ages of 12 and.14 on March ist 

next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 

by Examination beginning March 4th, 1930. Boys 

examined at Rossall and in London. — Apply : The 
Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 


yt EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examin 

h tion will be held on June 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1990 
Scholarships are two cach of £100, £70, and £50, and 
several exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarship of 
£100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show 
sufficient merit. Candidates must be under 14 on 
May 1st. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons cf 
clergy. Further information can be obtained from the 
Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


TF\VAUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost. Lntranuce Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 























{,DINBURGH ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROVI- 
SION OF HOSTELS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Applications are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL 
WARDEN of the Hostels, the lady appointed to take up 
work as soon as can be arrang' 

Salary, together with Board and Residence, not less 
: — — per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 

io £500, 

Applicants must hold a University Degree, give evi- 
dence of administrative ability, and have had residential 
experience in a College or Hostel. 

Forms of application and further details will be sup- 
ong on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap enve- 
ope, by Miss I. Ross, M.A., Interim Secretary to the 
Board of Management, whom applications must reach 
not later than February 17th: Carlyle Hostel, Last 
Suffolk Road, Edinburgh. 





Fueid LUMLEY’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOUNDA- 
TION, Pickering, Yorks. 


The Governors invite application for the post of 
HEADMASTER, which will become vacant in July, 
Salary, £600. 

The School is a Secondary School for boys and girls 
under the N.R. Yorks Education Committee. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, 
must be sent to the Aone: before February 14th. 

3.1L. i (Clerk to Governors). 
Hungate, Pickering, Yor! 





— QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


Applications are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, which will become 
vacant on October 1st, 1930. 

Salary, £1,000 with non-contributory pension. 

‘ Applications to be received not later than April 30th; 

920. 

Further particulars of this appointment may be 


obtained from— 
ANDREW PICKEN, 
Secretary. 





ITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
Chaneellor’s Hall. 
(Men's Hall of Residence.) 


Hie IVERS 


APPOINTMENT OF MATRON, 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Matron 
of Chancellor’s Hall, Augustus Road, Edgbaston, as from 
the end of the current University term, viz., March 22nd, 
1930. 

The person appointed will be subordinate and respon- 
sible to the Warden of the Hall, or, in his absence, his 
Deputy. 

Tosticnnte must be not less than thirty years of age. 

The possession of a Diploma of a recognized Training 
School of Domestic Science is desirable. Candidates 
should have some knowledge of First Aid and Home 
Nursing. 

Limits of salary will be £150 to £200 per annum, ac- 
cording to e —— and qualifications. Board "and 
residence will provided in addition. 

The Matron will be required to join the Federated 
Superannuation Scheme, and to contribute 5 per cent. 
of her salary and of her board residence valued for this 
purpose at £100 per annum. 

Applications, stating qualifications and experience, 
and accom; ied by three copies of testimonials, should 
reach the istant Secretary of the University, Edmund 
Street, Birmingham, on or before February 3rd, from 
whom further particulars can be obtained, 

The University, 

Edmund Street, Birmingham, 

January, 1930. 





MHE GUILDHOU 
ECCLESTON SQUARE, LON DON, S8.W.1 


“FIVE QUARTERS.” 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m, 


TWENTIETH COURSE OF ADDRESSES 
“MODERN DISCOVERIES.’ 
a aca -__- 


1936 
Jan. 26th, Sir RICHARD GREGORY, DSe., LL.D.: 
“The Influence of Science.’ 

G. 8S. FRANCIS, Esq., of The British Elec- 
trical Development "Association : ‘* Some 
Social | Consequences of Electrical Develop- 
ment.” aa. Slides.) 

9th. E. S. RITTER, Esq., D.F.H., M.I.E.E., 
Engineer-in-Chief’s Office, General Post 
Office: ‘‘ Picture Telegraphy.” 

Miss CAROLINE HASLET', Secretary, 
The Women’s Engineering Society: 
“Women’s Place in Electrical Develop- 
ment.”” (Lantern Slides.) 

Professor F. L. HOPWOOD, D.Sc., St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital: ‘“ Radium.” 
(Lantern Slides.) 

Professor V. H. MOTTRAM, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, U niversity of 
London: ‘‘ Modern Discoveries in Food 


eg 
S. MYERS, C.B.E., D.Sc., JM. A., 


Dr. C. 

F.RS.: “ Industrial Psychology.’ 

HERBERT MORRISON, Esy., M.P., 
L.C.C., will give the inaugural address of 

the “ Beautiful England Guildhouse 
Jampaign.’ 

23rd. E. H. SHAUGHNESSY, Esq., O.B.E., 
M.1LE.E., M.LR.E., Assistant Engineer- 
in-Chief, General Post Office: ‘“* Trans- 
atlantic Telephony. $6 

PERCIVAL WITHERBY, Esq., of the 
Times: “The Making ‘of the Times.” 
Being a description of the production of 
the newspaper from the raw material to 
the finished article. caer ai Slides.) 

To be announced late: 

De—-G; WW. SALERBY, M.D., F.R.S.E. : 
“Sunlight.” (The concluding address of 
the ‘ Beautiful England Guildhouse 
Campaign.”’) 

No Tickets required, but a Collection will be taken. 


|S Rete emia OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ METHODS OF 
RESEARCH IN CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY ” will be 
given by PROFESSOR H. J. ROSE, M.A. (Professor 
of Greek in the ok es of St. Andrews), at KING’S 


Feb. 2nd. 


” 


16th. 


23rd. 


Mar. 2nd, 


9th. 


», 16th. 


», 30th. 


Apr. 6th. 
» i8th. 





COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on WED- 
NESDAY, THURSDA and FRIDAY, FEB- 
RUARY 5th, 6th and 7th, at 5.30 p.m, At the First 


Lecture the Chair will be taken by y W. R. HALLIDAY, 
Esq., M.A., LL.D. eae. & ¢. ae? College). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITH 

EDWIN DELLER, ” ipiasiaal. 


‘\ECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING with 
iN a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. The courses are comprehensive 
and include languages if required. Postal courses also 
available. Prospectuses and all information from Mr. 
L.S. Munford, Kensington College, Bishop's Road, Ww. 2. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION.—Uplands 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Two open scholar- 
ships of £10 a year will be offered on the result of an 
examination. to be held on May 6th, to girls over 12 and 
under 14, on the 31st July, 1930. The Council will give, 
if necessary, additional grants of the value of £30 to £40 
a year. Entries before March 31st. Apply tO Hrap 
MISTRESS. 


NASTERN HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
VILLA ROSA, Domestic Science School, 
Weston-super-Mure, Somerset.—Prin., Mrs. A. L. LAWS, 


REENWAY SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. 


Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibition offered annually. 

Prospectus and lorm of Application from the 
SECRETARY, 


ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL. Church of England. 

Public School for Girls. Chairman : The Lord Bishop 
of St. Albans. Vice-Chairman: The Dean of St. 
Albans. Head-Mistress: Miss Archibald, M.A. (Camb. 
and Lond.). Preparation for Universities. Music. 
Domestic Science courses. New boarding house. 
Large playing-fields. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 




















School for Girls Tele. ‘ Watford 616.” 
rFXUDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 
1850. ‘Lhorough education for girls. Languages, 


Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staff. 
Leautiful grounds. Fees trom 50 guineas. 


N ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
+ THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH = SCHOOL FOR 
R 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4 


M ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE 
it SCHOLARSHIPS.—An Examination will be 
held in February, 1930, on the result of which the follow- 
ing. scholarships will be awarded:—1. Three value 
£26-£30, for which all girls between the ages of 12 and 
15, except daughters of Congregational Ministers, are 
eligible. 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships, 
value £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Ministers 
between the ages of 13 and 15. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Head-Mistress. 


VT, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
—T FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church). 
Recognized Board ¢ Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, g food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars com £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


GS": MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 
\) —The Entrance Scholarship Examination will be 
held on March Ist. Communications to be made to the 
Headmistress. 

















’Phone : Paddington 9046. 1 ace 
for girls. 


rP\HE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term. Appointments 
tor qualified students. Syllabus from the Head-Master. 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


yyLocur ION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 

“J lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 
liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, 
Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2, 
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| TION | 
UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- | J WWII WY rporauay GRAND HOTEL.—First-class. Finest 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, %Y position’ sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 


h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 





ASTBOURNE.—HYDRO HOTEL, South Cliff, 
facing sea. Excellent Cuisine, 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


Telephone 643. 








ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 





ASTINGS & ST. LEONARDS.—ADELPHI HOTEL 
A.A., R.A.C., ace. 120, central,mod. Large garage. 


ee estion $00. W CAIRN, first class. 


modation 300. 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Kheumatism, 





Accom- 
Write for lllustrated Tariff, 








ATLOCK.—SMEDLEYS, Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. Est. 1853. 270 bedrms, Write for Illus. Pros. 
*Phone: Matlock 17. ’Grams: “ Smedley’s, Matioc¢’s.”* 





HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759), 
NORNISH RIVIERA.—In a delightful position 
J) overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms. ‘Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel. Excellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms. Garage. For special winter. terms. apply: 
Residential Manager, SHIP & CASTLE HOTEL, Saint 
Mawes, Cornwall. 








XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral, Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c, 
water w radiators in bedms. Litt. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071, 





) ge ege F yee BAY HOTEL. Facing sea. 
In secluded old-world garden, adj. golf w« tennis. 
Private suites and bedrooms with private bathrooms. 





AIGNTON (Devon).—REDCLIFFE HOTEL, 4 
acres garden, facing Torbay. H. & C. water and 
radiator heating in bedrooms. Golf and tennis, 
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Are you going 
away this Winter ? 


Whether you propose spending 
your winter holidays at home or 
abroad or whether you intend 
going on a sea-cruise, the Travel 
Bureau of The Spectator can 
help you. 
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Special tours will be planned for 
any reader, hotel accommodation 
reserved, tickets booked, or any 
other information you desire will 
be given free of charge. 


During the past year the Travel 
Bureau has received numerous 
letters of thanks from readers for |7/ 
advice and assistance provided. |7 
Address enquiries to : 
The Travel Manager, 
“ The Spectator,” 5 
13 York Street, / 
London, W.C. 2. 


SAN 
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cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms, 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. 


rf.ORQUAY.—ROSLIN HALL HOTEL, Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. ‘Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresuam, 


ORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hoie Plain. 
T Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone : 2207. 
rF\ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
I ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For lilustrated ‘Tarif apply 

RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 
TFVOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowis « tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:'Totnes 14. 


EFORMED INNS. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GeorGE’s HousB, 193 REGEN? 
1 


STREET, W. 1. 
L ON 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 




















DON. 


Hot and cold water in all rooms. Uniform charges 
per person for Bedroom. Breakiast, Attendance, and 
Bath—November to April—8s. 6d. Summer months 
—April to November—l0s. Largely patronized by 
Clergy and professional classes. 





ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL 
4 Hart STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 1. 
200 Rooms. Electric Fires in all Bedrooms. 
Special inclusive terms on appiication. 


7 HERE to Stay in London.—_THE LODGE, 1 St. 
W George’s Square, 5.W. 1. Koom and breakfast 
53. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., uc 
2 guineas weekly. 














Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Cont. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


BOOKS, &c. 


TAILORING 





YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
K TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and ‘Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses aud 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of tees should be. given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. ‘el.: Mansion House, 5053. 


\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHUOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 
'PFNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There are a 
good many perfectly equipped smaller Public 
Schools which give a thoroughly etficient education at a 
quite reasonable cost. We shall be pleased to send FREE 
OF ALL CHARGE prospectuses and full information of 
such schools on hearing the age of the boy, locality pre- 
ferred, and rough idea of fees it is desired to pay.— 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, K.C, 4. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


Fad MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 

and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Service 
recommended by _ well-known writers.—C, Griffiths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House Palace Gate, W. 8. 








LL ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY.—Get the “ British 
Journal Photographic Almanac” for 1930. The 
great book for every amateur photographer. It is a 
marvellous 2s. worth. The Almanac contains all that 
the amateur can and will want to know. Articles on all 
kinds of methods and gadgets. Descriptions of all the 
latest goods for amateur photography and cinemato- 
graphy. 800 pages; 64 pictorial photographs in 
gravure. From photographic dealers and bookstalls.— 
HENRY GREENWOOD «& CO., LTD., publishers, 
24 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 








MEDICAL 


I LOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 

Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, tn- 
uigestion, Sleeplessness, Loss of Memory, Strokes, are 
mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. Prof. Dr. Miadejovsky’s 
“ Drosil’’ ‘Tablets give wonderful and rapid relief. 
Descriptive Booklet free. Drosil Agency (Box 4), 
26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


Bae: choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., ls. 2}d. per lv., 

smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price, post 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





Is. 1$d. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptlyexecuted. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 
ger MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8 *V.1, 
26> () A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£250 L.C.A. pupilearns—-others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post ? 
Specimen Lesson and “ GuideS ”’ free from London College 











of Authorship, 37 (8) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS, 





by wae SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 

Selected Scotch Oats, aaknowledged to be the Finest 
Oats in the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 34 lbs. 
1/3; 7 lbs. 2/9; 10 1bs. 3/9. Special prices for large quan. 
P. pd.— R. WALLS & SoNs, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 





‘RIME Turkeys, 12s. 6d. ea. ; Fat Geese, 8s.-9s. ea. ; 

splendid boiling fowls, 6s. 6d. pr. ; real chickens, 8s. 

pr.; trussed ; all postage paid—Norah Donoghue, The 
Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


ALTER CURRALL, World’s leading Turnclothes 
W Specialist. 5.B. O’coat 35s., D.B. 40s., Costume 40s. 
Dress, dinner, morning, uniforms, hunting coats, liveries, 
beaut. re-tailored “Just like New.” Forward garments, 
leave rest to me.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. st. 1903. 








COMPETITIONS, &c. 


RIZE ESSAY OPEN COMPETITION of Scottish 
S.P.C. Animals. Open till April 3Uth. 2,000 words, 
—Apply, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID ter Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, etc.—Call or post. 
Yhe London Tooth Co., Dept. * $,’" 130 Baker Street, W.1. 








RDENTE, type 6 (aid for deaf), new, complete, cost 
fA 13gns. Wiltsellior £5.—Apply Rev. W. HENRY, 
(nettle Rectory, Blandford, Dorset. 

AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 


OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
L Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J, J. rreeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


N 


EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
tree. James St.'I'weed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland 


) EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &e. 
R Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Pair 
iste.” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
S. 250, WM. D. JoHNsoN, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
kK coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ 5,’’ Lindtield, Sussex. 











for Cast-off 
Hanworth, Middlesex, 


RS. BARLOW pays utmost value 
Garments.—* Castleway,” 

















fp\URKEYS (fine) 11s.—12s.; roasting fowls, 9s.—10s. pr; 





boilers, 7s. trd. free.—A. Blanchheld, bandon, Cork. 


“TONE for Gardens.—Write jor folder to Ashton 
Ss & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesiield. 
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The Causal and An 18th-Century 
aeons the Casual in History Gentleman @ Other Essays semua 
sees By JOHN BUCHAN By S. C. ROBERTS eae 
3 The Rede Lecture, - ‘The central figure of this volume is 
ia Mr sng a never written any: Samuel Johnson; the essays on Lyttelton 
ing more Pa rat or ee acini and Macaulay, though detached in form, 
“The th o d — pe y ‘ yell also have a bearing upon the interpre- 
<a at ~ hesack de pall 20 tation of that eighteenth-century spirit of 
add is a recommendation to read.” which Johnson was the ‘supreme em- 
The Manchester Guardian bodiment. 
The Cambridge Letters of — i 
With a Port- Medieval History Sir Joshua Reynolds With 4 plates 
folio of Maps Volume VI. Victory of 
: : ; y of the Papacy. . 10s. 6d. net 
nad Planned by the late J. B. BURY, and Edited by F. W. HILLES 
} edited by J. R. TANNER, C. W. : : ’ 
PREVITE-ORTON, and Z. N. ‘The book is a very satisfactory piece 
BROOKE of ‘work, and may be‘ accepted as a 
: : definitive edition of all Reynolds’s letters 
“The present volume, it must be re- that are at present recoverable.” —JOHN 
peated, gives a view of the great 13th Drinkwater in The Daily Telegraph. 
century which it would be difficult or “Ad ‘admteable wilisten, <. J<.. A 
impossible to match. ES lucid text and exactly the right amount 
The Nation and Atheneum. of notes."—The New Statesman. 
The Peace Tactics of _ Process & Reality Demy 8vo 
og eee Napoleon, 1806-8 An Essay in Cosmology 185. net 
Ss. ne - 4 
By H. BUTTERFIELD By A. N. WHITEHEAD 
“In Mr Butterfield’s hands monarchs “A_ great intellectual achievement, 
and diplomatists cease to be mere names; and will deservedly take rank as one 
they become living people. The picture of the most important contributions to 
of ay yan? agg et philosophy which has been made in 
gratulated on the quality of his work, wig . k <: me Is geay,be regarded 
which should give him a_ high place pe obehaet ood bn the progicss of philo- 
among the younger school of historians.” sophic thought. 
The Times. The Aberdeen Press and Journal. 
A Discourse Philosophical Theology 
Crown 8vo of the Common Weal of bees arc Royal 8vo 
6s. net This Realm of England The World, the Soul, and God 15s. net 
Tirst printed in 1581, and commonly By F. R. TENNANT, D.D. 
attributed to W. S. 
Edited by the late In this volume Dr Tennant discusses 
ELIZABETH LAMOND. the theistic interpretation of the world in 
This edition, first published in 1893, the light of the conclusions in Volume I. 
has now been reprinted. (The Soul and its Faculties, 21s. net). 
Problems of The Influence of Christ 
Crown 8vo Place-Name Study in the Ancient World Crown 8vo 
6s. net By A. MAWER By T. R. GLOVER 5s. net 
‘An endeavour to put before the general Second Impression 
public some of the information which is “ Crammed with ripe knowledge and 
being discovered by those responsible ‘apt quotations P ond = ll is 
for the Survey of the English Place-Name : wire 
Society. It outlines those points which never a dull page.”—Life and Letters. 
now ‘lie beyond controversy, and _ sets 
forth the evidence so far known for : ° 
solving the problems which remain. Six Uaudois Poems 
Edited by H. J. CHAYTOR Demy 8vo 
. one These poems have been edited, with 10s. 6d. net 
- . Italian Humanities an introduction, notes, a translation, and 
rown 8vo ws a glossary, from the Waldensian MSS 
1s. 6d. net cipal e sccumee res by in the University Libraries of Cam- 
fe R PICCOL 4 bridge, Dublin, and Geneva. Five of 
Professor R. I the poems have not been edited before. 
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